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COMPENDIUM 

Love of worker bees 
bv Alexandra Kollontai 
(£2.50 + 35p p&p) 

The Suffragette Movement 
by Sylvia Pankhurst 
(£2.95 +45p p&p) 

Selected Writings of 
Alexandra Kollontai ... 
with an introduction and 
translated by Al.ix Holt 
(£2.95 + 45p p&p) 

240 Camden High St, 
LONDON NW1 
telephone 01-485 8944 

COMPENDIUM 


m/f 

A FEMINIST JOURNAL 


m/f is a new journal which aims 
to develop feminist theory and 
practice through work in the areas 
of Marxism and psycho-analysis. 

The first issue will include articles 
on: 

'Sexual liberation and the family' 
‘Natural and social division of 
labour-Engels and the domestic 
labour debate' 

'Woman as sign’ 
translation of Michele 
Montrelays’ 'Enquiry into 
femininity’ 

'Representation and sexuality’ 
‘Bourgeois economics and 
women’s oppression’ 

The journal will appear twice a 
year and is self-financed so please 
support by subscribing. Sub¬ 
scription for 2 issues £2. England 
£3 Europe £4 Overseas. Single 
copies £1.20 payable to :j| 

69 Randolph Ave, 

London W9 1DW 

go; 

FIRST ISSUE OUT 
FEBRUARY 1978 



PREGNANCY 

TESTING 


r ^Alto advice on abortion/tuTT 
fertility control, end vasectomy.I 
British Pregnancy Advisory 
Service Is a non-profit making 
registered Charitable Trust 
Birmingham 021-643 1461 
Bournemouth 02016 77720 
Brighton 0273 609726 
Cardiff 0222 372389 
Chester 0244 27113 
Glesgow 041-204 1832 
Leeds 0532 443861 
Liverpool 051-227 3721 
London.01-222 0985 
Manchester 061-236 7777 

*^^h#Jflelc^2£4^3e 


Many women feel out of touch 
with their sexuality, cannot 
reach orgasm, but are nervous 
of seeking help. 

In our warm, supportive groups 
with clear information learn 
through sharing to achieve more 
personal satisfaction and sexual 
fulfilment. 


Phone for details 
of pre-orgasmic & 
other groups. 
01-452 9261 
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FEB 3 WOMENS BOP 

& 24LtL d BsT 

BOTH IT LADBROKE USE. 
HH/IIBIJIIY GIMWTWNDONjvr, 
FROM 8PM TO 11.45 PM ^ 

Surprise l / v e bands *d/s^ba* 


MAGIC BUS 


FRIENDS OF THE EARTH (SR) 
82 Gt Bridgewater St, 


Amsterdam 

~datty£ lt 


Manchester Ml 5JY 
telephone 061 236 3063 
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Paris £ia50 
Athens £25 


NUCLEAR POWER j 
1 NO THANKS 


Delhi £87 
Barcelona 
£27 

worldwide economy travel 

66 Shaftesbury Avenue 
London W1 

01-480 8471 

* 

/ £1.75 (+20p p&p) 

-I Smiling Sun T-shirts L5I 

I small, medium, large, 

I white & yellow 

1 

Yellow Sun sweatshirt 03 
£4 (+30p p&p) 
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37/39 Oxford Street, London W1 
(nr Tott. Crt. Rd. tube) 


London's new and popular Ladies' 
late-nite disco—open every 
Thursday night 9pm-lam plus 
TOP FEMALE DJs 
Admission £1.00. First drink free. 
For further details telephone 
01-437 7945 after 8pm Thurs. 


WOMEN’S 

THEATRE 

WEEK 

Wednesday 25th January !l> 
Sunday 29th January 
OVAL HOUSE 
54 Kennington Oval, 
London SE11 
Tel 01 735 2786 

PHONE THEATRE 
FOR DETAILS 



Sex 

Equalit/ 


Hallmarked silver. Handmade- 
Design and size approx as sho* n 
Allow 21 days for delivery. 
Cheques/POs payable to:- 
Irene, 142 Oxford St, London * 
PRICE £6i> 


inti 

Best quality 
Peruvian knitwear 
Also rugs baskets pottery * tc 
ALL FROM PERU 



Run entirely by women 

Wholesale and retail 

Open Monday—Fndey 
1 Oam— 6pm 
Saturday 1 Oam— 1 pm 
45 Elirabath Straat 
London SW1W 9PP 
Phona 01-730 7941 
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More blood money 

Dear Spare Rib, 

How apt the title ‘Blood Money’ 

(SR 65) but the follow-up to your 
article on the sanitary protection 
racket is enough to make the blood 
reach boiling point. 

I quote from the Times Buesiness 
Diary of Thursday, November 10: 
“Which would you say was the most 
profitable foreign-owned company 
operating in this country? Esso? 
Ford? IBM? If you said any of 
these, you would be wrong, wrong, 
wrong. The answer, according to 
Roger Coghill, who helped compile 
the latest publication from Jordan 
Dataquest, a survey of foreign-owned 
companies in Britain, is Tampax, 
the American-owned maker of 
menstrual tampons. Pre-tax profits 
in 1975, Coghill reports, were 
42.34 per cent of sales, good 
enough by any measure-except 
Tampax’s, in that this marked a 
fall-off from the 1974 figure of 
49.48 per cent.” 

In sisterhood, 

Helen Hewland. 

London, El 



To review or not to review? 

Dear Spare Rib, 

We feel it is time Spare Rib re¬ 
viewed its reviews. Judy Baine’s 
review of our film “Stand 
Together!” (SR 66) (on the 
Grunwick mass picket) was totally 
negative and unsupportive. We are 
open to people’s criticism and, in 
fact, had a lot of discussion on the 
areas Judy questions while making 
the film but we would like support 
as well. Judy fails to distinguish 
between her feelings about the 
strike now (disheartened, angry at 
the disillusionment) and the film 
itself, which is “inspiring” and “use¬ 
ful” according to the thousands of 
people who have used it all around 
the country. 

Judy has no basis for caliming 
that, ‘if Jack Dromey had had his 
way’ shots of eminists and their 
banners ‘would have been cut out 
completely*. The film exposes the 
sexism of the traditional Trades 
Union movement without itself 
being sexist-the question of how 
much we editorialise on the events 
of the July 11th mass picket (which 
is what the film is about) and how 
much we evoke the way feminists 
were swamped that day by miners, 
dockers etc, was decided after 
much discussion. It is part of the 
central reflection/manipulation 
question faced by Left film-makers. 

Spare Rib't Review section in¬ 
cludes films like ‘Stand Together’ 
and ‘The Chicago Maternity Center 
Story’ together with ‘Star Wars’ and 
‘Julia* as though they are similar 
commodities. This ‘neutral’ presen¬ 
tation belies SR ’s politics and re¬ 
duces the vast difference between 


a $10,000,000 Hollywood, capital¬ 
ist ‘entertainment’ and no¬ 
budget, committed films like ours. 
Also ‘Julia’ will turn up at your 
local Odeon soon but you give no 
indication of how people can see 
Stand Together’. In fact almost 
anyone can hire it for £ 17 from 
The Other Cinema, 12/13 Little 
Newport Street, London WC2. It 
now concludes with a new, up¬ 
dated ending which shows how the 
situation has changed. 

Basically, we need support, of 
all kinds, to survive and be useful. 
We get it from the diverse groups— 
Trades Councils, colleges, women’s 
groups, unions, Strike Support 
Committees, Liberals, Communists, 
socialists, even War On Want-who 
have used our films at their meet¬ 
ings, but should we expect none 
from Spare Rib ? 

The Newsreel Collective. 

Judy Baines says . . . 

I’d hate Spare Rib collectively to 
be held responsible for my journal¬ 
istic inexperience! I didn 7 speak to 
people in the Newsreel Collective 
about the film, and therefore was 
misinformed on the point of dis¬ 
agreement between Dromey and 
The Newsreel Collective. The infor¬ 
mation I had about the supposed 
dispute between Dromey and the 
Collective over the feminist con¬ 
tent of the film was got from a 

3 

woman whom I trust absolutely; 
and I was prepared to believe it 
having had experience of Dromey ’s 
dismissive attitude towards femin¬ 
ists over the S.E. Region TUC special 
delegate conference in August. 

I would also like to make it 
clear that, given the terms of refer¬ 
ence of the film, there were some 
highly perceptive images of and 
messages about women. But I still 
believe that the terms of reference 
of the film were limited, even in the 
summer when the failure of the 
TU leadership wasn 7 so apparent. 

The left must use its propaganda to 
raise criticisms of power structures 
and decision making processes with¬ 
in its own organisations in order to 
learn and change; these criticisms 
should not only raise questions 
about the divisions between the 
leadership and the rank and file of 
the TU movement, but also, and just 
as importantly, about sexual and 
racial divisions, which are not con¬ 
fined to the TU movement. 

We differentiate between ‘glossies’ 
and ‘committed’ films within the 
review itself dnd feel that the 
second paragraph of this review did 
this, anything more than this would 
be unnecessary. However, we do 
regret that we did not say where the 
film is available. 

SR Collective 


* Indicates letter has been cut for 
reasons of space. 


Who goes with who? 

Dear Spare Rib, 

The Women’s Festival 77 looks 
great. One small question, though. 
Can anyone tell me why ‘Older 
Women’ and ‘Handicapped 
Women’ are together in one work¬ 
shop? (4pm, Sun 11 th Dec). Why 
not ‘Handicapped Women’ and 
‘Lesbian Women’? ... or ‘Handi¬ 
capped Women’ and ‘Black 
Women’? ... or ‘Handicapped 
Women’ and ‘Younger Women’? 

I’m sorry, but I don’t get the 
connection. Maybe it was a mistake? 
Love, 

Lucy Waugh. 

Walthamstow, El7 

“Flawless sister”? 

Dear Spare Rib, 

I feel unable and inadequate to 
answer the specific charges against 
Maureen Colquhoun, made by your 
January correspondents, maybe 
that is up to Maureen herself. But 
as a member of the Maureen 
Colquhoun Action Committee, I 
am convinced that she was sacked 
for being a Lesbian, and that this 
cannot happen without a fight. Is 
anybody a ‘‘flawless sister”? Are 
there, come to that, any remotely 
flawless MPs? Norman Ashby, 
chairperson of Northampton North 
Labour Party Executive Committee, 
has publicly stated that Maureen 
was originally adopted as candidate 
because of her “good family image” 
supposedly necessary to fit in with 
the “conventional morality of a 
marginal working class constituen¬ 
cy”. She has been sacked for no 
longer fulfilling that requirement. 

As to unimportant women not even 



being asked their opinion, one of 
the groups that has been in contact 
with us to state their support foj 
Maureen is the Northampton West 
Indian Parents Association, who I 
should imagine to have thought 
seriously about the Racism charge 
before pledging their name to the 
campaign. 

We are not defending the divine 
right of MPs, we are defending all 
Lesbians who face extreme dis¬ 
crimination as women trying to 
live outside a male society. We’re 
all Lesbians on the Committee, we 
all know that we can be sacked, lose 
our children, lose our homes. If 
Maureen goes down without a 
murmur, we’ve been shown to be 
weak, and the floodgates are then 
open for further attacks on women 
everywhere. Of course Maureen’s 
politics are important, and we spend 
a lot of time and energy on answer¬ 
ing accusations of all-kinds. But the 
issue is Lesbianism, our need to be 
strong and our right to make our 
demands, as women are doing within 
the broader context^ the Omen’s 
movement. 

Yours, / v 

Sue Mansi, 

London NW2. 


Timex anyone? 

* Dear Spare Rib, 

Some friends of mine belonging to 
a Trade Union fCFDT) and working 
here in a Timex Factory would lik e 
to be helped. They already have 
written to the local Trade Unions 
for Timex Factories in England: 
Dundee, Newcastle and London but 
they wish to have more informatio 11 
-and from different points of 
view-since they seem here to get 
into trouble soon (redundancy, un¬ 
employment). Most of the work¬ 
ers (on the shop floor) are women" 
it must be the same in England! 

Are they getting organised to Fight 
eventually? 

I shall be pleased to get in 
touch with any women in the 
above towns that could let us have 
full information about Timex. 
Yours fraternally, 

Colette, 

France, 
c/o Spare Rib. 

Black night 

Dear Spare Rib, 

It was very morale-boosting to read 
the accounts of the Reclaiming the 
Night marches (SR 66) but I was 
surprised to find in Pat Moan’s 
account of the London march a 
reference to ‘a young black man’ 
who tried to blow out a torch. Pa* 
Moan’s article is to do with sexism 
and therefore I feel that criticism 
should be against men: we must 
not be (or appear to be) racist 
when what we mean to be is anti¬ 
sexist. 

At no other point does Pat 
Moan comment on the physical 
characteristics of the males in the 
streets-her descriptions are, rightly* 
on their aggression, emotion, viol¬ 
ence, piggishness, sexism, fear, 
offensiveness, abusiveness, etc. Th e 
question of racism in the WLM is 
a very complicated one and I think 
the problem of black men/white 
women is a very tricky one and 
perhaps the problem is that it has 
not been worked through enough i n 
discussions. I’m not sure why Pat 
Moan made that comment-it may 
well have been unconscious, which 
is still something we should all be 
aware of in ourselves. As feminists 



we are surely anti-racist and we 
must be very careful as feminists 
to be aware that what we are strug* 
gling against is sexism and patri¬ 
archy. If we are attacked as women 
then we must attack a man be¬ 
cause he is a man. not as a black 
man. 

Paula McDiarmid, 

Brighton. 

SR Collective replies 

Yes, you ’re right. In this case the 

man’s race was not the issue . 

Anti-Male Bias 

Dear Spare Rib, 

In SR 65 you published a couple of 
articles The Law of the Father’ 
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and Giving Up All’-which give the 
superficial impression of being 
^ntten from a feminist viewpoint, 
but which in reality betray an 
snti-male bias. (It has not yet been 
^monstrated to my satisfaction 
, t the two are necessarily equiv¬ 
alent.) 

The first article seems to be 
suggesting that being the (biological) 
•ather is a less significant-fact 
nan being the (biological) mother; 
and that a man’s claim on his child 
ls and ought to be incommensur¬ 
ate with that of the woman; who, 
jy an unitended irony of prejudiced, 
so-called ‘feminist’ thinking, is 
assu med yet again (though this 
, lrne by an anti-patriarchalist) to 
n ? Ve < ihe major, if not sole, respon- 
^bdity for child-bearing and rear- 
1 This confused position is to be 
! evat ed from a contradiction (in 
Ie nunist terms) into a right! 

Of course, there are cruel abuses 
y ln dividuals and pervading in- 
Jtutional discrimination (legislative- 
y* juridically and bureaucratically) 
-gainst mothers-that cannot be at 
1 sue. But some single women (I for 
.! n y would like to see the fathers of 
' ne ! r children accorded the same 
and ^8^ standing with their 
Udren as ‘legitimate’ fathers 
^nj°y . abolish the civil status of 
fgitimacy once and for all, in 
!er ^ords, as the article advocates, 
ut not by taking children away 
Ir °m men. 


• ^married fathers are discrim- 
ujated against as well, and it is 
' tTia *sumed that such a man 
(|! er f d y wants to abscond from 
ls fatherhood or alternatively 
r > rt bis claims (all without 
oundation, naturally) to the ex- 
Us ^ the mother, 
what is going on? What is 
, * °ng with arguing for a father to 
^ ^ as much (but not more) claim 
‘us own child as a mother? Or are 
arri [ eplac ing patriarcliy with matri- 
n ^y* instead of the possibility of 
on-sexist co-existence and inter- 
IQ n? To exclude a father, on the 
ound s that - s a man ^ f rom 

t ^ual control of his child, control 
j*en against the mother’s wishes’ 
is a lgnantIy italicised i n the article) 
u r . total i tar ian and inhuman meas- 
^ ’ and is precisely, it seems to me, 
j n *° n °f sexism that we are try- 
8 undermine in our present 
V ‘ J e -dominated society. 

. Y °urs sincerely, 

Saunders, 
bl °ugh, Berks 




grounds that it was not a nice, 
simple, straightforward feminist 
tract. Of course it wasn’t-thank 
goodness. It was a good deal more 
subtle than that. However, it did 
provide 5 actresses with some of the 
best parts of the year for men or 
women, parts in which they were 
shown as aggressive, brave, success¬ 
ful, devious, complex, in charge of 
their own destinies, and other traits 
normally assumed to be the pre¬ 
rogative of men. 

Your reviewers seemed to feel 
the series could be criticised on 
two other grounds. One was that it 
was produced by a man-but per¬ 
haps he just happened to come up 
with the idea and to be the best 
person for the job? The other was 
that there were no lesbian love 
scenes. Whyever should there be? 
Why must the women’s movement 
carry on with this ridiculous insist¬ 
ence that the only true feminism is 
the lesbian sort? 

Also, girls, it was a satire, meant 
to be funny, and in my opinion 
succeeded brilliantly. Can’t we ever 
just enjoy something whether it’s 
making love, having a child, doing a 
job or just watching a rather good 
TV series without pondering all the 
time about the frightful problems 
it poses? 

Love and peace, 

Jenny Rogers. 

London, W1 

Women’s creations 

* Dear Spare Rib, 

In this month’s copy (SR 65) there 
was a statement in the article on 
‘Shadow Woman’ about women’s 
creations being in the present and 
not lasting. I disagree, what about 
the novels of the Brontes which 
have lasted? 

In 16th century Bologna in 
Italy most of the miniatures were 
painted by women and some of the 
larger masterpieces which have been 
forgotten. 

I think that is a sweeping state¬ 
ment to make about women’s art 
not lasting. Maybe it’s not allowed 
to last? 

Yours in sisterhood, 

C Hall. 

London, NW8 



Hollow moralism 

Dear Spare Rib, 

The anonymous letter-writer who 
was so scathing about Terry 
Slater* article ‘Deciding to have a 
baby’ (SR 63) adopted a tone of 
such remote superiority I felt I 
wanted to write and say how im¬ 
portant I think it is to try and 
write honestly as a feminist about 
having children. I thought Terry 
Slaters’^ulicle was moving precise¬ 
ly because \l\t describes her actual 
circjJr^staneeV doubts and feelings 
whl?h«He diid not have glib political 
pttrascs for. 


The strength of the women’s 
movement for me has always been 
commitment to uncovering what 
we feel without forcing experience 
into stereotypes that don’t fit. I 
believe we are now able to explore 
the gap between feminism, the 
unconscious search for an alterna¬ 
tive with femininity, the experience 
of being a woman in the world as it 
is. It is an essential relationship 
which Margaret Walters describes 
very beautifully in her essay on 
Wolstonecraft, Martineaux, de 
Beauvoir in ‘The Rights And Wrongs 
Of Women* (ed. Ann Oakley & 

Juliet Mitchell). I think there is 
both sustenance and tension in this 
continuing connection between 
our aspirations, struggles and organ¬ 
isation and our lives. But to deny 
this connection is to resort to a 
hollow moralism like the anonymous 
letter writer... ‘If Ms Slater had 
wanted a baby of her own and on 
her own terms, which she obviously 
did (re her first para) then she 
should have contrived to have one 
and rear it on her own and not ex¬ 
pect one reluctant male to partici¬ 
pate with equal shares which are 
attendant with the equal rights 
that she’s jealous of.* 

This assumes people don’t ex¬ 
perience contradictory wants- 
especially people attracting the 
mystique of Motherhood and feeling 
new ways of having children. It 
assumes that single mothers with 
the whole of capitalist society 
against them make an abstract free 
decision to have a child. If ever 
there was a material situation which 
made a mockery of this liberal 
abstract freedom and demanded 
a society based on mutual co¬ 
operation it is pregnancy and the 
early years of childhood. The 
women’s movement has insisted 
single mothers need more help both 
from society and from friends rather 
than exhortations that they should 
go it alone with a stiff upper lip. 

Terry Slater is not writing about 
‘equal rights’. The inadequancy of 
equal rights as a basis for feminist 
theory is all too evident. She is 
writing about the division of labour 



between men and women around 
reproduction and the effect this has 
on our consciousness and practice. 
This has been such a crucial area 
of discussion both in the women’s 
movement and in men’s groups but 
it is often presented in economic 
terms-ie How do you divide work? 
Terry Slater touches on the emotion¬ 
al implications of challenging the 
existing division as a relationship. 

Finally .. .her article begins to 
look critically at some of the un¬ 
spoken assumptions within the left 
in the last ten years. It is easy to 
sneer as the letter writer does at 
people who try to change all forms 
of relationships and who fail. I 
think it’s more important, though, 


to consider and learn from our 
attempts, and find out how we 
can make changes which do not 
exhaust us but enable us to make 
more. 

Yours in sisterhood, 

Sheila Rowbotham, 

London E8. 

Looking at porn 

* Dear Spare Rib, 

Ms Wallsgrove’s article on porno¬ 
graphy put into words most of my 
sentiments on that distressing sub¬ 
ject (SR 65). I realised the photo¬ 
graphs were used in antithetical 
manner, but for me they just plainly 
contradicted the idea of the article. 
To refrain from printing the porno¬ 
graphic pictures would have been 
to underline the message in the 
article. 

Please, please do not be tempted 
to use sensational press type ideas 
-publishing so-called sensational 
matter on one page while tut- 
tutting on the other pages. 

Delighted to renew my sub¬ 
scription, 

Yours as aye, 

Jean Aitken. 

Dumbarton, 

Scotland 


Thanks to our readers for so many 
lovely unexpected Christmas and 
New Year cards . .. 


Dear Spare Rib, 

I didn’t think I was such a witless 
loonie but I’m finding it increasing¬ 
ly difficult to convince the rest of 
the world that I am not! 

My aims are relatively simple: - 
to get a job, to run a car and afford 
an el-cheapo one-person flat. 
Achieving these aims seems to be 
far from simple, as I will outline 
here:- 

Having taught Geography for 2 
years the urge for ‘new places, new 
faces’ took me to West Africa 
still teaching Africans. I came home 
to find a job famine in the teaching 
world and have spent the last 18 
months bumming about with a 
series of temporary and supply 
teaching jobs. Ambition gives way 
to apathy as realisation dawns-it is 
not cool to be separated and seeking 
independence, especially if you 
can’t type! ... the obvious key to 
female success. 

I have recently been offered a 
job at the wonder-rate of £1800 
a year. A sum which will not pay 
the bills, never mind buy beer and 
cigarettes. 

What is one to do? Suggestions 
on a postcard to . .. 

Liz, 

13 Greyfriars, 

Wells Park Road, 

London SE26. 

PS Happy Christmas and keep up 
the good work! 


p?»-r 
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Charles Forte to the Sunday Times Magazine 


ANNY BRACKX TALKS WITH 
THE "RUDE PEOPLE", AND ENDS OUT 
WHAT GOES ON 
BEHIND THE HOTEL DOORS. 



ttl believe that 1977 will see a further ex 
pansion of the tourist trade ... the 
queen’s jubilee will undoubtedly be an 
added attraction. 99 

Charles Forte definitely knows 
his trade; English hotels did indeed 
experience a considerable bookings boom 
last year. Trust Houses Forte (THF); in 
which Sir Charles holds 10% of the total 
shares is the biggest hotels group in this 
country. Their 1976 pre tax profits were 
almost double those of 1975, amounting 
to £23,600,000. So 1977’s pickings must 
be pretty substantial. 

But 1977 also heard some rumblings 
from the staff quarters. Barely 13% of 
1,200,000 hotel and catering workers— 
over 60% are women—belong to a union. 
And union recognition was becoming a 
pressing issue. Linton Lodge Hotel workers 
had to picket their privately-owned hotel 
for five and a half months before they got 
it through. Others were less successful. 

THF staff at the Randoph Hotel in Oxford, 
Grosvenor House Hotel in Sheffield and 
Night Out Club in Birmingham, were out 
on strike for several months-they didn’t 
get their union recognised and lost their 
jobs. “I won’t be bullied,” was Sir 
Charles’s answer. This Victorian entre¬ 
preneur, who employs over 50,000 workers 
in this country, claims to give his staff self- 
respect instead. Until the strike, Randolph 
Hotel chambermaid Maggie Green had been 


earning £20.63 before tax for a gruelling 
30-hour week. Self respect indeed. 

The New Earnings Survey for 1977 
indicates that female hotel & catering 
workers earned on average £37 per 40- 
hour week, which not only means the 
lowest wages of all industries but also £6 
less than the average female manual 
worker and slightly more than half the 
average weekly male manual rate. No 
wonder 1 50 employees walked out of the 
Metropole Hotel in London at the beginning 
of October when their General & Municipal 
Workers Union (GMWU) official told them 
their case for a £50 minimum wage was 
strong enough. Now, three months later, 
seven of them are still picketing, but with¬ 
out strike pay or union support. “They 
dropped us and are trying to hang us on 
the twelve month rule*.” bites former 
chambermaid Anne Lineham. 

Why are so few workers unionised in an 
industry which absorbs seven per cent of 
Britain’s total labour force? And why have 
so many recent strikes been ineffectual? 

Why are the wages so low? And why do so 
many women take up hotel & catering 
jobs? 


THE BOSSES 
HIRE AND FIRE 


Industry Training Board (HCITB) asserts, 
“is an industry of individualists. We like to 
be independent and to run things with the 
minimum of outside interference.” This 
is true for giants like THF, but it applies 
especially to the thousands of small 
privately-managed snackbars, pubs, restaur¬ 
ants, and hotels . . . which on average don t 
employ more than five to ten workers. 
Scattered and isolated from each other in 
small establishments, they are often at the 
mercy of an authoritarian boss, who 
justifies his actions by saying that he has 
to cope with the erratic patterns of cus¬ 
tomer demand in the industry. 

Last summer Reka Takacs went back to 
work at Berties, a small snackbar in 
Oxford, after having been home four days 
with a foot injury, and found someone else 
doing her waitressing job. She had been re¬ 
placed, and became redundant on the 
spot, without notice or sick pay. The 
owner snapped “I run a business.” 

Susan, who worked at the Belfry Hotel 
near Oxford in the summer of ’76, had her 
share of ‘crisis management’. “I did a four- 
hour stint early in the morning 6 . 00 - 10 . 00 , 
which was preparing for breakfast. At week¬ 
ends that overlapped with getting lunch 
ready, because there was so much to do; 
you just had your break whe n everything_ 

* The Twelve Month Rule is part of an agree¬ 
ment between the government and the TUC to 
curb inflation, which requires a twelve month 
interval between wage increases after the 5% 
settlement under Phase Two. 


“Our industry,” the Hotel & Catering 
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u eare d upland sometimes it just didn’t. 

1 wM^ys, I was usually off at 10.30/ 
but then, if you’re working in the 
ar > you come off breakfast and have to go 
^iRht into the bar and carry on there. 
c v feusly you swiped the odd cup of 
01 fe e along the way, but you couldn’t 
^ptually sit down and relax. If you did, 
ere were the bosses hurtling around all 
° Ver the place, shouting. 1 worked there 
0r four months, and that was enough; I 
^an I had to leave out of sheer exhaustion. 
, didn’t really have to consider yearly 
j °lidays, because nobody ever stayed that 
° n g- They seemed to work their business 
grinding you down to the bone and 
^ en sacking you. Towards the end I was 
-rning £25 a week and that was it; no sick- 
a ess benefit scheme or anything like that, 
nd We never got any overtime pay or extra 
t^u° T nightwork. And we did work long- 
r i because either they were short of staff, 

° r they kept the bar open until three in the 
^ °rning, or some long-stay guest decided 
i° l nrow a party . .. and then there was a 
ot °f bearing up to do.” 

Maggie Green now works as a scout, 
r eanin g students’ rooms at Lincoln 
st ° e ge- She prefers her new job ‘‘for a 
a rt there’s nobody chasing you round. 

‘ ana gement at the Randolph Hotel went 


f ound 


boards. 

ta, -lcin 


wiping their finger around the cup- 


Antf if the housekeeper caught you 
0 8 you were in trouble, and you were 

j n your own. Before we joined the union 
“ ere an d got things changed, we had to 1 






Picketing the Metropole Hotel 
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THE CINDERELLA INDUSTRY 



do 20 bedrooms in five and a half hours; 
you hadn’t g <St time to hoover even. You 
had to rush like nob'ody’s business.” 

Hiring and firing has always been a 
matter of course in this business, which has 
an annual labour turnover of 83%. Even 
after Maggie’s housekeeping department 
had joined the Transport and General 
Workers Union (TGWU), the new manager 
went immediatley on the offensive to 
quash any militancy based on job security. 
“If you work my way, you’ll be alright; 
and if you don’t you’re out, regardless of 
your contract.” This type of intimidation 
is not at all exceptional. It scares staff into 
either keeping their membership secret or 
not joining up. At the Belfry Hotel,,where 
Cathy Sherlock used to be a receptionist, 
they never thought of unions. “There was 
this legendary story that the majority did 
join up at one time, and that they got 
sacked straight away; by the evening, ap¬ 
parently the bosses had re-employed 
enough casual staff to run smoothly.” 

Casual labour, hired by the day, is the 
trump card management can always play 
“just to underline that we’re dispensible” 
says Metropole Hotel senior shop steward 
John Bruce. ‘‘Less casual staff was one of 
our demands when we first came out on 
strike. But as soon as we were out, 
double pay was offered to casuals to replace 
us, and taxis to and from work.” It’s an 
easy turn for the employers; they don’t 
have to pay insurance stamps, holiday 
pay, or worry about workers claiming their 
rights. At first it seemed obvious to me 
to support the strikers’ demand; but it 
becomes less straightforward when you’re 


faced with the fact that, apart from stu¬ 
dents and seasonal labour, casual workers 
are usually the elderly, immigrants, and 
people who would generally find it very 
difficult to get a job. 


THE UNIONS 
WHEEL AND DEAL 


Recruitment is difficult for a number of 
other reasons. A lot of foreigners work in 
the catering & hotel industry, many of 
whom don’t speak English. Maria Ramos, 
formerly headwaitress/cashier at the 
Metropole Hotel, where only 10% of the 
280 staff are British, thinks foreigners find 
vacancies in catering because “the British 
don’t want to work there; it’s hard, and I 
don’t think they would accept the condi¬ 
tions that we do.” Frequently they daren’t 
join a union because they come from 
countries where trade unions are illegal. 

In addition they are more than others 
dependent on the goodwill of the manager, 
who is the one who applies to the Depart- * 
ment of Employment for their work per¬ 
mit renewal, on which their stay in this 
country depends. George Abrahams, a 
TGWU official dealing with the industry, 
told me he thought it wrong that employers 
hold that amount of power, but he didn’t 
come up with any suggestions for action. 

His final remark that, by the end of ’78 the 
Minister of Employment would probably 
stop issuing work permits for the hotel & 
catering industry anyway, and that this 


would give British nationals a chance, con¬ 
jured up too vivid an image of a union jack 
for me to prolong the conversation more 
than was necessary. 

Trade unionists also quote the high 
number of women as a reason for the low 
militancy level. But I would agree with the 
Low Pay Unit that “it’s perhaps part of 
union mythology that women do not really 
join unions and do not naturally act col¬ 
lectively.” What about Trico, and Grun- 
wick? What about the mainly female 
School Meals Service, where the National 
Union of Public Employees (NUPE) hold 
90% membership. And what about the 
Randolph Hotel, where it was the chamber 
maids who set the ball rolling. But the sus¬ 
picion seems unfortunately to be recipro- 
cated by now. Maggie, who was a shop- 
steward at the time, has lost complete 
faith in the TGWU, and its wheeling, deal¬ 
ing bureaucracy. “They’re a dead loss as 
far as I’m concerned; the strike was offi cial 
the same day we came out, and seven 
months later, Hulett, the union official, 
comes and tells us there would be no mor e 
union support and that strike pay would 
be stopped.” The TGWU and THF had 
apparently come to an agreement-not ove 
recognition-but that in future the union 
would see that all disputes with THF were 
settled before they could reach the stage 
of strikes. Similarly the GMWU lost its 
credibility with many of the Metropole 
Hotel workers, who after having been en¬ 
couraged to come out by their local offi ca1 ’ 
were told on their third day, that the 
strike was out of order. When I queried 
this with GMWU research assistant Jo 
Sinclair, she answered that the wage clain’ 
was indeed contravening the twelve mont 
rule*, that democratic union decisions 
uught not to be broken, and that anyway 
all except seven went back when advised- 
Not a word about the starvation wages, 
which might just have vindicated this 
strike. “Could you live in Central London 
on £32.30 or £35.00 per week before an> 
deduction?” is one of the pertinent ques¬ 
tions in the strike bulletin. 

To make matters worse, both unions 
seem to compete for members, which 
makes for an unskilful and unCo-OTdinated 
approach to the real problems of unionist 
tion in this sector. This can result in sudde 
bursts of recruitment, with which offic ials 
are unable to cope, so that shopstewards 
get to see very little of them, don’t receive 
the necessary educational material, and 
hardly any guidance in how to establish 
consultative and grievance procedures. 

The effect is that stewards get fed up, the 
members disappointed, and that they stop 
paying their subs. This is very bad politic 
in an industry with a massive labour turn- 
over, which therefore is extremely depend' 
ent on shopstewards for continuity. The 
fluctuation in membership is probably ° ne 
of the reasons why neither union could 
come up with recent national membership 
figures for the industry. 

But it’s too easy to blame everything 
on union bureaucracy. The point is that 
as long as the shopfloor movement is 
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^ e *k, conditions and wages will be poor. 
m sure Charles Forte cannot have been 
Ve ry worried about the chances of last 
year’s strikes spreading; he knew there 
Would not be a show of solidarity from the 
other THF services because there just 
wasn’t the network linking the staff. 


NO GOLDEN 
HANDSHAKE 


le Government’s solution to ensure that 
workers in the sweated trades-mainly 
^omen-literally don’t starve was to set up 
ages Councils, which establish minimum 
” a 8 e rates for their industry. They increas- 
* minimum rate for 390,000 catering 
porkers from £30 to £34 a week, starting 
Jjhs month. Big deal ... In 1974 £30 was 
^Supplementary Benefit level for a two- 
Ld family; if you earned less, you were 
Hicially ‘poor’. But minimum wage rates 
P° n * s eem to fill the employers with awe. 
government Wages Inspectors found in 
ev eir survey a year ago, that over 30% didn’t 
•en pay their staff the required minimum. 
e ^y few were prosecuted. 

When I asked Maggie how she managed 
t n “ er £17.19 after tax she said nodding 
°wards a man in the room “well I had to 
JJ* 0n him. I lodged with his brother. 
a at w as alright, because I was only paying 
.. 1Ver a week. I used to have breakfast at 
then have a mid-day meal at the 
an dolph-it wasn’t good, because they 
^ ed to give us the leave-offs of the guests. 

at was my food for the day.” 

I The HCITB speaks of the industry’s 
°w pay ‘image’, implying that there are 
an ous perks hidden under the carpet. It 
a So e mphasises that it is “difficult to put 
( n a ccurate value on the benefits in kind 
t mea ls, accommodation) received”. It is 
that a lot of women consider them- 
' Ve s lucky to find a job in a hotel. “I 
® been abroad and I came back with no 
k‘oney and nowhere to live. A job at the 
j e / r V meant I had both at the same time; 
^idn’t even have to pay for living in.” But 
r Usan soon found out what ‘living-in’ 
ea nt. “We had to trample through the 
r ° ud to reach our grim prefabs; all the 
^°°ms were damp and smelly, and the 
ea ting was never on.” The Metropole 
So Provides living-in facilities, for its 
j. a! f» hut it certainly is no benefit of any 
* Ind ; Ann’s take-home pay used to be 
9 -80 a week, because management took 
£10.50 at source for her room, which 
ne shared with two others. 
t . And what about the golden handshakes 
Cn > lips, service charge and fiddles? Who 
, ets Ihem? Susan didn’t, nor did Cathy or 
n n; Maggie sometimes got tipped, and * 
/ e ka never got more than £ 1.75 a week in ^ 
re staurant. All of them complained d 
■ °°ut the service charge con. “I worked “ 
reception and I added it to the bill. The 2 
^ Ur Pose of it is that staff who don’t have 5 
ontact with the customers get a share. But 
4 e way they distribute it is entirely up to 


the management,” complained Cathy. In 
fact this money is the employer’s property, 
according to the Department of Employ¬ 
ment. Often the staff don’t see a penny of 
it, and it’s even rumoured that service 
charges pay for casuals. Management also 
use it to buy loyalty; playing staff cfff 
against each other by rewarding some vital 
members like chefs and porters. Women 
are usually at the bottom of the pile, and 
get forgotten. 

But why do women go in for this kind 
of work? Well, some say part-time chamber- 
maiding in hotels fits in with schoolhours 
and childcare. And Maggie liked being off 
at three because she needed time to do her 
own housework. For others, the possibility 
of living-in provides them with some kind 
of refuge. Jo Mayfield, who has been a 
receptionist/bookkeeper at British Rail’s 
Great Northern Hotel for fourteen years 


/ 


/ 


felt that for many of the women there, 
who do a full-time job, and who live in, 
hotel work had become a way of life; sig¬ 
nificantly most of them are single, widow¬ 
ed or divorced. But perhaps the abusive 
comment, directed at the picketing 
Randolph chambermaids, by a passer-by, 
provides the nearest clue to why women 
work in this business. “I wouldn’t pay 75p 
an hour for housework,” he said. And it is 
true that for women, working in catering 
and in hotels is just professionalisation of 
what they’ve always done at home.O 

For more information contact the Hotel and 
Catering Workers National Action Committee, 

21 Scab St, London WI. They \e published 
a pamphlet The Hotel Strikes, Lessons for 
Unionisation, or the Low Pay Unit, 9 Poland 
St, London Wl, who brought out some up to 
date information in their June 77 Bulletin 
Catering for the Low Paid. 




Maggie Green cleaning at Lincoln College in Oxford 
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“A professional, well researched newspaper far broader 
based than its socialist rivals.” Leana Pooley, Evening 
Standard. July 8 1977. 

“Socialist Challenge, which is shaping to be the liveliest 
and least doctrinaire of the radical weeklies.” Mervyn 
Jones, New Statesman. October 26,1977. 

Subscribe now! 

imrniiiiniiiimHiniiniiniiinH,,,,,.,,,,,, 

Domestic; 6 months, £5; 12 months £10. 

Abroad Airmail, £16.50, Surface, £10 per annum 

Nime. 

Address.. 


Cheques, POs and Money Orders should be made payable to 
'Socialist Challenge'. 

Complete and return to: 

Socialist Challenge, Jtt/9 Upper Street, London Nl. 
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SCHOOL OF UNGU16ES 

We teach the English you 
need to live and work in 
London. 

A REGISTERED 
CO-OPERATIVE 
CONTROLLED BY 
ITS TEACHERS 

31 James Street, 

London WC2 
Telephone: 01-240 2379 


_ * 

★ Of the GINGERBREAD MAN 
COMPETITION were: 

* SARAH ADLER, Morden 
(12 years) 

★ LUCY PRINCE, London 
(10 years) 

* TRACEY BARTLETT, London 
(11 years) 

Thanks to all those who sent in 
entries but weren't lucky this 
time—better luck next time! 


Be 

Business 

Like 

About 

Business 

Exams 


Business examinations are the 
key to your future, so make 
sure you pass them quickly and 
easily . . . with a Rapid Results 
College home study course. 

Our carefully planned tuition, 
with 45 years of success 
behind it, will give you the 
vital help necessary to pass 
Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries and Administration, 
Institute of Marketing, L.L.B. 
degree and Accountancy 
exams first time. 

Write today for full details of 
our courses to. 

The Careers Adviser, 

The Rapid Results College, 
Dept. IC2, Tuition House, 
London SWI9 4DS. Tel: 01- 
947 7272. 

(24-hour recording service - 
01-946 1102 for prospectus 
only) 

Accredited by the C.A.C.C. 




This is the Author.^/atch her sweep. . 

Swish-swish, swish-swish, what a lovely sound. Soon she 
have the dirt from all the comers and crannies in a nice litti e 
pile in the centre of the room, and then Flip-whoosh, Flip* 
whoosh, shell sweep the dirt with the small brush into the 
pink plastic dustpan and the whole floor will sparkle and 
shine. Well, not quite, for it really needs a mop too, but she 
is contenting herself with merely sweeping today, moppi^S 
tomorrow. After all she’s an Author, not a bloody house¬ 
wife. 

The Author looks up now. She smiles apologetically- She 
is very sorry that she hasn’t written a story for you today- 
There was a story that she was going to make for you today* 
a real story with words, grammar, syntax, language, plus 
characters even, a plot, conversation, action, a theme, 
analysis, feeling, and a moral to boot; but somehow, the 
sweeping, it gets behind until you simply cannot put it off 
another moment; you know how it is. She would have 
loved to have given the story to you. It is a pity isn’t it. 
Never mind. 



This is the Author: watch. 

We call her the Author although she is a female person 
because she hates the word “Authoress”. (She’s liberated.) 
We call her the Author because we prefer to be polite to 
her; after all, she is polite to us. 

You can tell that this Author is a female person because 
she wears an apron. This is not an infallible test, I admit; 
it is true that certain male persons wear aprons—butchers, 
for example, and chefs and sometimes carpenters and of 
course Masons and husbands cooking the picnic barbecue. 
But in a case such as this where it is known that the wearer 
is an Author it is a reliable test, for male-Authoring is not 
one of the occupations in which aprons are used. The 
Author wears her apron for writing as well as sweeping- that 
way she can pop in and out between paragraphs and salt the 
potatoes. Most eaters prefer salt in their potatoes. The 
people who wear the Author’s potatoes are no exception. 
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Let’s havtra change of scene now shall we? After all, an 
Authoress) is not an inexhaustible topic. Shall we look at a 
m an instead? 

This is a Man. He lives in the same house as the Author, 
oooooh look, here’s another one! He does too. They are 
J!°t Sw eeping. (They read.) Though they do sweep some- 
lr nes, mind you. These are not sexist Men. You’d be sur¬ 
prised to see how often it happens that after the Author has 
swept around the house for about half an hour “doing a 
^ nulamith Firestone’* the Men too take up Squeegees, dust- 
Pans, damp rubber sponges, New Ajax. It’s pretty easy to 
P re V on their conscience. They have read even more Greer- 
y ltc hell-Firestone-Millet-etc than the Author has; they are 
e ry fast readers (because, being male, they are intelligent?) 

so, at night, when the three of them read, she often has to 
ee P one eye on the potatoes. These Men like salt on their 

spuds. 


I Phrase “doing a Shulamith Firestone’’ is a household 
in -Joke. (It is a witty and literate household, so there are 
Jokes.) The Author made up the joke. (She isn’t one of those 
e rninists who have lost their sense of humour.) One day, 

>v e n she was very angry, sweeping, her face set, feeling 
J^rtyr-ish, hating all men, the Men started getting nervous. 

e Author sensed this (because, being female, she is 
^nsitive?) and felt guilty. Oh don’t mind me, she said, (or 
^ 0r ds to this effect), I am just sweeping because I feel like 
^ don’t think I’m doing a Shulamith Firestone. (Sorry, I 
j^ ess it’s one of those jokes that don’t repeat very well, but 
. cert ainly caused a laugh at the time and relieved the ten- 
10n ) The Men took over the joke. So now when the Author 
gently sweeps and her mouth takes on a Buchenwald look 
e Men nudge each other and smile and say, Oh look, she’s 
p° ln g a Shulamith Firestone. The words “Shulamith 
f lrest °ne” have also become in this household a synonym 
h° r ^ at u nliberated women call “the chores”. The Author 
‘gotten (because, being female, she is scatterbrained?) 
at th *s was originally her “joke”. 





Enough scene-setting. Let’s have a bit of action now, a 
story even. That’s what you came for isn’t it? 

A woman (the Author) sweeps. She has a nice little pile 
of dirt in the middle of the room. It is growing. Swish- 
swish. Her face is very set and red and she looks angry and 
most unattractive. Her hair is pulled back with elastic. You 
cannot hear what she is saying because she is speaking to her¬ 
self inside her head. Her words, ll you want to know (and I 
apologise because they are so dull, but she is not being 
clever, witty, original, whatever, because after all the Men 
cannot hear the words inside her head), these words are 
along the lines of Bloody Men, fucking men, it’s all very well 
them offering to do the washing-up, they never even see the 
dirt in the comers, I’ve never known a man who de-frosted 
a fridge or cleaned a bath off his own bat, why didn’t their 
mothers ever teach them, I’ve left that bottle-top there on 
the step for a week now and they haven’t even noticed it, 
they’re not even offering today, just sitting on their arses 
reading. Her head is also plotting the disgusting jobs she will 
set them in revenge when finally they notice she is sweeping 
and come in to say: Is there another broom. 



You must be getting sick of this Beckettish one-actor 
stuff, so: 

Enter: A Man (one of the two we saw before). 

He opens his mouth. He speaks. The Author knows what 
he will say (because, being female, she is intuitive?) He will 
say: Is there another broom. 



The Man opens his mouth. He speaks. The Author was 
wrong (because she is female?) The man does not say: Is 
there another broom. He says: I have just been reading your 
latest short story. It’s marvellous, absolutely superb! I am 
quite bowled over by it! You really get to grips with that 
housewife, whatshemame, and with the sort of liberated 
studenty woman too; but no, really, all your female charac¬ 
ters are marvellously done. And the way you capture the 
rhythms of women’s thoughts! Absolutely superb! I simply 
couldn't put it down. And your analysis of role-playing in 
this sexist society: quite fantastic! I’d really like to talk to 
you about it some time. By the way, is there another broom. 

The Author’s face flushes redder: happy red. Exhilarated 
red. Joy. Praise. Recognition. We see that she’s really not 
ugly at all. 

Oh no, she says, no really, no truly, no I’m only doing 
this because I feel like a break. Swish-swish. 




• The Man departs. (We do not see the other man.) 



She whispers in my ear. She tells me that she would like 
me to apologise to you for the fact that she did not write a 
story for you today but really, really-truly (she whispers 
sincerely), really it was one of those days when she just felt 
like a break. You know how it is.0 


Catherine elwes 
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Ull 


... souuamy ... an attempt to ignore it 


Taking over the News 


On January 6 about 50 of us 
from various groups including 
Action for Lesbian Parents and 
Gay Sweatshop, staged a sit-in 
in the editorial office of the 
Evening News to protest against 
a series of sensational articles 
they had published about 
lesbians getting pregnant 
through Artificial Insemination 
by Donor (AID). ‘Sleuth* 

Joanna Patyna spent two 
months conscientiously infil¬ 
trating lesbian organisations 
pretending to be a lesbian 
wanting to have a child. She 
wrote the articles in a way 


NEWS COPYDATES 
SR 68 — January 25 
SR 69 — February 22 
If it’s urgent, it’s worth 
trying after these dates 


* A Liverpool schoolgirl was so 
afraid to tell her parents she was 
pregnant that she gave birth alone 
in the bathroom and left the baby 
in a drawer, where it died. For¬ 
tunately the coroner at the inquest 
was sympathetic to the girl, but 
how appalling that fear and ignor- 
ance are still so powerful... 


bound to create an anti-lesbian 
backlash — MPs have since 
called for the ‘banning of these 
babies’. 

After two hours of singing 
and chanting in their office, 
whose walls were papered with 
nudes and ‘sex scoops’ of the 
past, we were granted an 
audience with Kirby, the 
Editor. When asked if he 
realised what the effect of the 
articles would be, he replied 
“I don’t know”. He finally 
agreed to publish a statement 
from us and we left to face one 
immediate effect of the articles 
- shouts from men 
outside of ‘‘Burn them”! The 
press in its reporting of this 
demonstration assumed that 
the women demonstrators were 
all lesbians — they were not. 
This issue is about our right as 
women to control our bodies. 

Many places were spray- 
painted that night - law 
courts, British Medical Associ¬ 
ation, Houses of Parliament — 
including Patyna’s flat (“Here 
lives a gutter press reporter”.) 

Before the Evening News 
story came out, Spare Rib was 
contacted by one of the donors 


asking for advice - he said he 
had been given 24 hours in 
which to cooperate with them 
over the story or have his name 


ubcu. ne ieu extremely uai«~ 
sed, reporters had hung around 
his flat and followed him - 
Gestapo tactics not journalism* 
AID has been available to 
lesbians for 30 years in France 
- it’s not so new. Even if le# 5 ' 
lation is now brought in here 
to make AID available only t° 
married couples, lesbians will 
still have children. The Evening 
News will merely have encoura¬ 
ged lesbians to go through 
short periods of heterosexual 
promiscuity. It’s amazing the 
indignation that lesbians loving 
children has aroused - how 
about that anger being directed 
to men who batter their wives- 
Pillars of society are screaming 
out that lesbians are not fif 
to be mothers - especially to 
boys. After all we don’t want a 
nation of ‘poofs* who haven t 
had a big butch dad to mould 
them into aggressive heads of 
future households. Those sort 
of men might even cry when 
they feel sad! ^Barbara Charles 


Up agunst the wall- Kirby faced by our demands 
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PROGESTASERT 

Worth 

worrying 

about 

another ‘revolutionary* 
mtra-uterine device has 
en withdrawn by its distri- 
flt "? rs Pending the results of 
Iu rther trials. 

wh The Progestasert (an IUD 
•ich releases small quantities 
Progesterone into the womb) 
Ai a ^ ve l°P e d in America by tho 

Snnn orporation - Tests on 
a w omen indicated that the 

r _. lc 4 has a lower expulsion 
n r u! 1311 ot her IUDs and com- 
u: a h e rates of pregnancy. Its 
rf»H gCSt se Hing point is that it 
w ;, uces hlood loss. The device 
lira approve d by the various 
rinsing bodies and has been 
Vea Use in th is country since last 
unH F ’ mostl y through clinics 
m staking trials. But a few 
nths ago researchers at the 
at 4 p Uy Maiming Research Unit 
dL t Cter University discovered 
i ^rbing evidence concealed 
^ he clinical data supplied 
t V ^*a. One in five (20%) of 
•°se women who do become 
ar* f?ant with the device in place 
e ukely to have ectopic (tubal) 
ho£ nanc * es * This is 5-7 times 
p r g her than the rate of ectopic 
egnancies among women 
^ ln 8 other IUDs. Dr Robert 
_ ^owden, head of the research 
"^contacted May and Baker, 

, e British distributors, who 
v e decided to stop promoting 
w . Pr °gestasert and have 
fitted^ t0 ^ octors w h° have 

e actual number of 
sm n* c Pregnancies would be 
. all - 20% of an overall 
_?gnancy rate of 2.3% a year 
out of the 3-6000 women 
Seated to be using the 
a '!ce in Britain, between 12 
aff a -4 could be seriously 
as ecte d. There is no way of 
at ^ r f a * n * n 8 m advance who is 
ri sk and once an ectopic 
e gnancy has been established 
e repercussions are unplea- 
s nt : The only treatment is the 
removal of the affected 
ail opi an tube. 

r Kings College Hospital has 
to^ n reassur ing noises, writing 
311 the women fitted with 
t ^ ese IUDs in their clinic to say 
th e ! e j? no need for concern, 
si a ‘..Kings have not found 
...uar results but that, if 
°nien are ‘unduly worried* 
are welcom e to see a 
p f) ctor at the clinic. As a 
, °gestasert-user myself, it is 
^ rcl to feel reassured. There 
p e nis to be no reason why 
ri tish studies should show 
Knificantly different results 


from those in America. 

If you have a Progestasert 
IUD it is important to avoid 
pregnancy, possibly by-using 
additional protection until 
you can visit a clinic. If you 
are pregnant with a device in 
place you should get immedi¬ 
ate medical advice and if you 
have an abortion it is vital that 
the products of pregnancy are 
analysed to ensure that the 
foetus was in the uterus and 
has been removed.□ 

Angela Phillips 


* A ten-year-old Derbyshire girl 
drove a fork-lift truck while break¬ 
ing into a factory with friends. 

But she crashed it, caused £220 
worth of damage and got caught. 
The magistrate gave her a con¬ 
ditional discharge, an endorsement 
to her driving licence when she’s 
allowed to have one, and this 
Awful Warning: “Reports say you 
like to be a tomboy but our advice 
is: ‘Keep away from boys, they 
only get you into trouble.’ ” Can’t 
we even make trouble in our own 
right? ... 








J 


When Jane Hatherall applied for 
a job as sales rep for Liberty’s, 
the posh London store, she got 
this reply from Mr J H Carter: 

“The territory to be covered is a 
large one. Even when not staying 
away overnight it is not unusual 
for a representative to get home 
at 7pm or later. 

“I feel that these unsocial hours 
and conditions are not compatible 
with the domestic responsibilities 


of a married woman and could 
even impose undue stresses on the 
marriage.” 

Furious, Ms Hatherall wrote a 
tirade back to Liberty’s manage¬ 
ment: “This letter is extremely 
offensive, it makes me feel quite 
ill... Please note that I and only I 
will decide how I shall live and 
conduct my married life . . . My 
present job is demanding and 
would you believe, I do not arrive 
home until, dare I say it, that late 
hour of 7pm 

“Is Mr Carter married? 1 pity 
his wife, what a one-sided relation¬ 
ship they must have. Mind you 
I doubt if you asked him whether 
his responsibilities as a father and 
husband would affect his career, 
of course not don’t be silly he has 
a slave at home.” JN 


FASCISTHREAT 


A workshop on women and 
fascism, held in Brighton in 
December, was conceived at a 
general meeting of Brighton 
Women’s Liberation after 
many of us had been on the 
anti-National Front march at 
Lewisham and on the picket¬ 
line at Grunwick’s. We felt a 
need to work out our ambi¬ 
valent feelings towards 
violence; both the violence, we 
were threatened with by police 
and NF thugs, and the violent 
implications of ‘smashing them 
on the streets’. In discussion, 
however, new questions arose. 
Why should women be speci¬ 
ally worried by fascism? What 
is the best strategy against it? 
How should we work with 
other anti-fascist groups who 
are themselves sexist and 
patriarchal? (The convenor of 
Brighton Anti-Fascist Commit¬ 
tee called this workshop “sec¬ 
tarian and divisive”!) Just how 
does the extreme right make an 
appeal based on sexism? What 
is a feminist perspective on 
fascism ? 

These are some of the points 
that emerged. Women are very 
vulnerable to reactionary propa¬ 
ganda and a glorification of 
motherhood precisely because 
of their isolation and subor¬ 
dination. The NF makes an 
appeal against (black) muggers 
and rapists on the level of 


‘protect your women’ and 
a defence of the family and 
morality against ‘degenerates* 
such as ‘women’s libbers’ and 
gays. This is ironic since they 
themselves are so wont to beat 
up people they disapprove of, 
and since a mentality 
of aggression and sexism lays 
the basis for rape. Perhaps 
we should concentrate on this 
hypocrisy and clarify what 
our differences are. 

It was difficult to work 
out a strategy; for one thing, 
the sexism we’re attacking in 
fascism seems only an exag¬ 
geration of the status quo. 

But we must be clear about 
the difference between general 
sexism and prejudice, and the 
total, institutionalised threat 
that fascism presents. As for 
‘smashing them on the streets’ 

- some women felt intimidated 
and didn’t go, others saw this 
strategy as typical macho 
bravado, and still others saw 
a role for demos, either as they 
are or in a different form. 

We decided to write a pam¬ 
phlet against the NF and distri¬ 
bute it locally. We’d like to 
hear ideas from other groups. 
Perhaps the next national WL 
conference could have a work¬ 
shop on this? Planning Group 

Contact Soc/Sci Pigeon Hole P/8, 
Univ. of Sussex, Brighton 


* 10-year-old Catherine Puilan of 
Maidenhead, the only girl on a 
pistol-shooting course, beat all the 
boys in a knockout competition. 
Having learnt to Fire .22 and .117 
calibre pistols, she’s moving on 
now to another course. ., 

* A sop to the movement... 68- 
year-old Judge Neil McKinnon, 
sentencing a London pump operat¬ 
or to six years for rape and a con¬ 
current four year term for wound¬ 
ing with ‘intent to cause grievous 
bodily harm’ (hitting the woman 
over the head with a bottle), com¬ 
mented; “If sexual offences are 
not punished in accordance with 
the tariff we have in this court 
then we shall certainly hear from 
the women’s rights organisations, 
and quite properly so.” While it’s 
good that our anger is noticed and 
rape taken more seriously by the 
men at the top, we must begin to 
think about alternatives to the 
prison system, which does-nothing 
to undermine sexism . .. 

* It was the same judge, McKinnon, 
who let off racist leader Kingsley 
Read, charged under the 1965 Race 
Relations Act for his ‘niggers, wogs 
and coons’ speech. As well as show¬ 
ing his ignorance of the realities of 
racism by droning on about being 
nicknamed ‘nigger’ himself at 
public school, McKinnon came 

up with this amazing view of 
history: “The fact is a large num¬ 
ber of our forebears went abroad. 
They took their families, they 
made their homes and they worked 
with the indigenous coloured popu¬ 
lation. Such was the affection en¬ 
gendered by (them) that no sooner 
did the white man grant indepen¬ 
dence and freedom to govern them¬ 
selves, than the black man wanted 
to follow the white man to 
England.” And he is supposed to 
be a judge of racism? ... 




* In an identification parade in 
Glasgow to spot a young black 
rapist, Bassey Duke was the only 
black. The rest of the line-up were 
white, but for one Pakistani. 
Surprise, surprise, Bassey was 
‘identified’, then tried and found 
guilty. The police say they did try 
to find other young blacks with 
Afros, but none were available . .. 

Jill Nicholls 
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Turn 


When Lincoln printers saw the 
local Women’s Action Group’s 
pin-up calendar ‘For Women 
Only’, they refused to touch 
it. Naked men? It must be 
pornographic! After four 
refusals the women finally 
found a printer — in 
Birmingham. The whole issue 
exploded in the Lincolnshire 
Echo , with heated letters 
supporting “the noble printing 
profession for having the 
courage of their convictions’’ 
or laying into them for cen¬ 
soring “attractive photographs 
of attractive men both nude 
and semi-nude’*. 

What puzzled me, reading 
all the correspondence, was 
whether the calendar was a 
spoof or serious. The Action 
Group’s press release made it 
sound in earnest: “ ‘For 
Women Only 1978’ was 
designed to help redress the 
balance as far as sexual 
equality is concerned .. . 

Men have always had the 
monopoly of sexual enjoy¬ 
ment. For centuries they 
have had the privilege of 
ogling female bodies and 
women have had to oblige by 
contorting and prettifying 


themselves ... But it’s now 
easier for women to support 
themselves in comfort. And 
why shouldn’t modern women 
enjoy the male body in an 
abstract form and enjoy being 
turned on by sexy pictures 
of men? No reason at all - 
except that men feel threat¬ 
ened that this will mean a 
reversal of present sex roles.” 

This worries me - we 
don’t want to reverse sex 
roles, do we, even if this 
were possible? We want some¬ 
thing completely different; 
we want to transform sexuality. 

I don’t want equal opportunities 
to ogle. The group do touch on 
these ideas: “Lincoln Women’s 
Action Group does not want 
to put men in the position of 
the traditional female pin-up - 
nor do they want women to 
continue being represented in 
this servile role. Their calendar 
does not present men in 
degrading positions, involve any 
loss of their dignity or attack on 
their independence.” 

But how can a pin-up not be 
a sex object? and can such 
solemnity be erotic? I sent off 
for the calendar to see. One or 
two images stand out as 


delightful jokes - like feather 
duster above - reversing the. 
roles to show how impossible 
the pose is the other way 
around; it can only be a 
man s eye view of woman, 
kittenish, coquette. In a man 
such subservience is — absurd. 
But then there’s the black stud, 
glowering in captivity, eyes 
over the shoulder and hand on 
the flies. We’re meant to enjoy 

r this? I asked Emma de Winter 
of LWAG why they produced 
the calendar: “I can’t say 
exactly, because although it 
was one woman’s serious idea, 
we took it up and did it, 
without analysing it that hard 
till we met opposition.” She 
does say they learned a lot 
about cameras and lighting 
and got support, “vocal and 
active”, from women who’d 
never heard of them before. 

But did they really need naked 
men for that?Q JU , Nicho|ls 


The calendar costs £1.30 inc. 
postage from L WAG, c/o 
33 Burton Road, Lincoln. 

In SR 33 Margaret Walters 
analyses glossy 'playmales’ in 
PI ay girl and Viva - available 
from SR at 40p inc . postage. 


A PageThree 
of Our Own 

When the editor of the East London 
Advertiser asked male reporters 
to keep an eye open for likely 
looking barmaids etc to liven up 
the pages, reporter Barbara Day 
didn’t like to throw cold water 
on the idea. So she suggested that 
instead of spreading female flesh 
all over their pages they should 
try male pin-ups. Much to her 
surprise the suggestion was accep¬ 
ted on condition that she 
found the models. So, Man 
Friday was bom. The first candi¬ 


date was a local fireman but the 
course of sexploitation didn’t run 
too smooth. Her colleagues reoeiv^ 
bitter complaints from other 
firemen that Man Friday was 
bringing the whole fire service 
into disrepute. 

Even among the staff there 
have been rumblings of dis¬ 
content One of the staff photo¬ 
graphers is reluctant to participate 
in this scheme. He feels that pin-up 5 
male or female are exploitative an^ 
will have nothing to do with it 
Barbara privately agrees: “I see it 
as a gigantic sendup. I look out 
for words like ‘lipsmacking’ on 
other Page Threes, and then apply 
them to our Man Friday ... But 
most people take it all quite 
seriously. We’ve even got a 
waiting list!” A P 

The Changing 
Face of Time 

Kay Sykes (a self-confessed 
grandmother) has recently 
launched her new enterprise . • 
an agency for older women 
seeking secretarial work. Un¬ 
doubtedly there is a problem 
of ageism in the employment 
world which hits women wors e 
and secretaries in particular. 

Some women lose their 
skills in the years they’ve spe n * 
bringing up children; others 
are abandoned in their thirties 
because in many firms if 
don’t make executive level by 
thirty you have no chance of 
further promotion .. . how 
many women have a chance to 
succeed in a cut-throat race 
like that? Of course the most 
obvious ‘skill* women un¬ 
wittingly have to sell is youth 
with its youthful looks and 
youthful wages. When a wom a * 
has been employed for many 
years there comes a time when 
most managements feel em¬ 
barrassed at paying her pea¬ 
nuts ... the problem is simply 
solved-get rid of her. 

But fear not, women of tn e 
middle ages, your gallant lady 
knight has solved, by magic, 
your cruel predicament! 

Or so it seems, for on the 
one hand she makes the point 
very clearly that the ageism we 
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Jtty Lockwood , chairman (sick) of the Equal Opportunities 
Y>tnmission , has been made a life peer. For services rendered .. 
°whom? Judge for yourself with this roundup of recent 
ac nievements. 

♦The EOC has concluded that 
a meside Local Education Autho- 
Was not contravening the 
ex ^crimination Act, although 
° ne third more boys than girls 
ere given places at selective 
dammar schools in 1976. That 
year - because of Tameside’s 
r dignified, last-minute scramble 
I? rev erse the comprehensive 
P^ns there - there were only two 
e ect ed school entries, one co- 
ucational and one for boys only, 
ne EOC were satisfied that the 
^Plications to the co-ed school 
^ r , e dealt with ‘without regard to 
{ x * and indeed 99 girls, as opposed 
? ^oys, were accepted. But the 
glr L s ^uld not apply to the boys* 

^nooL Now, as single sex schools 
J^ en 1 covered by the SDA, there 
as no illegal sex discrimination, 

^ en though in Tameride’s school 
^ stem there were 76 more selec- 
Ve school places available to boys 


ace is almost unsurmount- 
and the next thing SPLAT! 
*: e s caught the fly and stamp- 
a tt into the ground. 

How? You might well ask! 
asically it amounts to selling 
y,our business to the press, to 
th e a geful but jobless and to 
fi- e u geist an< * Potentially job- 
1 bosses. There are two things. 

l°T^ member ’ • * 

1 here is a serious problem 

Ms Sykes is doing some- 
2 n ^g about it. 

* ^be*s no charity and her goal 
15 money. 

a The press conference I 
c ten ded was rather like a 
ross between the launching of 

* new charity and a kids’ party 
, °mplete with a mask to take 
w ° m e! We were supposed to 

ea r them to disguise our ages. 
Well Ms Sykes, for I know 
.° u re reading this, 1 admire 
your determination and en- 
iJ Usias m but with statements 
fce “Why don’t people dis¬ 
seminate against overweight? 
a P »r s / ar more reasonable than 
» I’m not sure I admire 
y °Ur philosophy.a 

Elizabeth Wyse 


than to girls. An LEA can’t be 
caught out by its overall provisions 
- it can discriminate in its 
allocation of resources and places 
as much as it likes, as long as it 
favour boys single sex schools. 

It’s a great Act. 

# One of the EOCs more useful rec¬ 
ent activities was the publication of 
a consultative document on income 
Tax and Sex Discrimination’. Libera¬ 
lly illustrated with letters of 
complaint or enquiry, it spells 
out the discriminatory workings 
of the present tax laws. 

A recurring complaint from 
married women is that the Inland 
Revenue persists in treating them as 
though they do not exist, by 
stating on the tax forms that “if 
you are a married woman living 
with your husband he should 
complete the form as if it were 
addressed to him”. 

This document explains how the 
tax system favours married couples 
who are taxed jointly. If either does 
not go out to work, the man gets a 
larger personal allowance - that is, 
amount of income that is not 
taxed - than a single person. If both 
go out to work they get a larger 
allowance than two single people - 
they get the equivalent of a married 
man’s allowance and a single 
person’s allowance, £2400 in 
all as opposed to £1890 untaxed. 

But even if the woman goes 
out to work and the man does not, 
the responsibility for paying their 
tax still rests on the man. This 
means that the husband is entitled 
to know how much his wife earns, 
but he is not obliged to tell her 
how much he earns. Worse, any 
tax rebates given on either income 
automatically go to him. 

Married couples can choose to 
be taxed separately - an advantage 
if they earn a lot as they avoid 
having to pay higher rates of tax. 
However, allowances for their 
children are still automatically 
set against the man’s income tax. 

The EOC outlines various 
options for change in the tax laws. 
Since their final recommendations 
are likely to be taken fairly seriously, 
it would be worth studying the 
report and sending comments on it 


to the EOC. 

Available free from EOC, Overseas 
House, Quay Street, Manchester. 

# Betty Lockwood has publicly 
admitted that the crawl towards 
equal pay for women has come to a 
halt From 1970 to 1976 women’s 
gross hourly earnings rose from 
63.1% to 75.1% of men’s because 
of the Equal Pay Act; but in the 
last year they have only risen to 
75.5% of men’s. This cannot come 
as much of a surprise to her. The 
EPA is concerned with establishing 
equal pay for the same job. But 
men and women do not in general 
do the same jobs - women tend to 
jobs that are unskilled, because it 

is harder for women to get profes¬ 
sional training or apprenticeships, 
and because they usually put a lot 
of time and energy into bringing 
up children while men of the 
same age are working to improve 
their job prospects. Professional 
associations and trade unions alike 
seem determined to maintain pay 
differentials between the unskilled 
and the skilled. 

The largest pay rises this year 
have gone to the skilled. So for 
every woman who successfully 
brings an equal pay case before an 
industrial tribunal, others - in 
their traditional women’s jobs - 
are falling behind men who are 
more highly skilled and organised. 

Few firms are going out of their 
way to improve the status of 
women, according to an EOC 
study: only 39% of the firms they 
asked could even say how many 
women they employed ... and 
only 5% were doing anything to 
try to improve opportunities for 
them. 

# A group of Labour women MPs 
are pressing Home Secretary Merlyn 
Rees to make the EOC fight harder 
for women’s rights. As Audrey 
Wise (Coventry SW) points out, the 
EOC has only twice used its powers 
to investigate cases of alleged 
discrimination (the second such 
investigation, at Electrolux, still 
drags on) and has never issued a 
single ‘non-discrimination’ notice. 

By relying on behind-the-scenes 
persuasion, the EOC has failed even 
to make clear where and how dis¬ 
crimination is practised . 

# No code of practice on pay and 
opportunity has yet been produced, 
only ‘guidelines’ for what Betty 
Lockwood calls “busy managers 
and trade union officials (who) 
have had to come to terms with a 
great deal of complicated legislation 
affecting the work place over 
recent years”. How very considerate! 
All is clear in a letter about this draft 
booklet from EOC Commissioner 
Philip Jones to the CBI: “You 

will note that it is to be published 
in the form of guidance rather than 
a code of practice. I am glad to 
be able to tell you that this is to a 
great extent due to CBI influence 
on the EOC.” D JN, AP, RW 
See SR 60 fora feature on the 
"Wasted Opportunities Commission 



* The Jockey Club-the top brass 
who control racing in Britain- 

has, after a mere 225 years, admitted 
its first women members (nothing 
will ever be the same again?). .. 

* But the Kennel dub doggedly 
keeps women at bay. Florence 
Nagle, an 83-year-old dog-breeder, 
has failed in her attempt to chal¬ 
lenge the Qub's all-male member¬ 
ship rules; she’s now considering 
legal action under the Sex Dis¬ 
crimination Act. Incidentally, it 
was Ms Nagle who in 1966 forced 
the Jockey dub to let women hold 
licences as trainers . .. 



* Reclaiming our heroines ... 
Richard Gordon, who wrote the 
‘Doctor in the House’ sexist romp 
series, is bringing out a new novel 
starring Florence Nightingale as 
lesbian. “Her letters say she shared 
the beds of countesses and cow¬ 
girls,” Gordon explains, “and that 
‘no woman could excite passion 
in other women’ like her. Her 
whole mentality was a lesbian one, 
which is part of the reason she was 
so successful.” Descendants and 
biographers were shocked at the 
suggestion-“preposterous, she 
was absolutely dedicated to her 
work”-and the Royal College of 
Nursing defended her ‘virtue’ to the 
Daily Mail, saying she was a “great 
Victorian lady . .. Some of her 
notes on basic nursing are still valid 
today”. So she must have been 
straight? ... 





* Baby-size waterbeds are the latest 
invention for premature babies 
suffering from ‘apneas'-dangerous 
episodes in which they literally 
stop breathing. American pedia¬ 
tricians reckon this may be caused 
by lack of time for learning to move 
in the womb-a waterbed could 
provide womb-like stimulation. It’s 
designed so that small waves can pass 
through it-12 per minute to simul¬ 
ate the rhythm of the mother’s 
breathing. From tests so far they 
say it seems to work .. . J N 

MORE-PA<*£-30-> 
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Childcare 
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articte Marsha focusses on how men approach This combination ofpractical and emotional tasks: 


A man friend of mine recently put his long thin hands up in the 
air, and stretching his arms wide, said he and the woman he lives 
with went as far apart as that, and his flung arms stretched even 
further, when she was pregnant. Then his hands rested together 
again as he described their return to closeness when the baby was 
born. They were together in a daze of wonder at the birth of their 
baby for three months and then he began again to feel very apart 
and alone. He experienced the woman’s breastfeeding the baby as 
a painful exclusion. There seemed to be an emotional electricity 
between her and the child, a physical unity, about feeding and 
waking. He saw all this as a wrapping around them that was like a 
recreation of the womb. She and the baby were unreachable and 
untouchable, absorbing each other in an “emotional sac” He 
nearly left her and the baby. 

The summer came bringing the sun and heat and he and the 
woman rediscovered their sexual love and came close. Still he felt 
daunted by the current of emotional energy between the woman 
and the child. He determinedly set to work on what he calls the 
“substructure” of childcare. He learned about feeding the baby 
charted a timetable for what had to be done every day, changing 
nappies, and shopping. He felt less excluded. 

Two years have gone by and his time in childcare is equal with 
the woman’s but its quality has remained different. With him the 
child expects to be picked up and played with, and to do things. 
When the child is sad, sick or feeling quiet, the child goes to the 
woman. He has watched himself unwittingly encourage this split. 


Fighting shy of feelings 

My experience, as well as that of many of the women I spoke to, 

is that men involved in collective childcare share this sort of de¬ 
tachment. The men have entered the sphere of reproduction where 
there is an intermingling of emotional and practical work to be 
done. They are newcomers and it is strange for them, just as for 
the single women in the last article. They encounter the functions 
of wifehood or motherhood separated out into a range of visible, 
different tasks—the emotional and physical caring for children, 



the housework, medical, and decision-making tasks. These skills, 
defined as the mother’s in a nuclear family, become in a collective 
household everybody’s to learn. They are, however, skills generall) 
expected of women, and the men are often shy of them. The men 
are inclined to busy the children with activities of diversion rather 
than to delve deeper into feelings. They are more likely to seek 
practical causes for problems than to look into the actual relations 
between the adults and children. It is as if they, like my friend, 
feel it is the “substructure” they are able to familiarise themselves 
with, as if they are happier with the externally tangible and the 
concrete. 

Tim, who lives in a Leeds collective where he helps care for 
two children, talked about the situation at breakfast time, when 
the children played with their Weetabix like toys. He was discuss- 
ing conflict between children and adults but he did not recognise 
the contradiction he was caught in—he was responsible for seeing 
to the children’s breakfast without feeling able to assert a parent s 
authority over the children’s unruliness. Instead his response was 
to joke about his irritation and criticise the packaging of the 
Weetabix: “Silly things, like allowing the children four Weetabix- 
It s the design of the packet, because the crumbs go all over the 
floor and it’s incredibly expensive too. When I come down in the 
morning I have to sweep it all up. Sometimes I deliberately leave 
it, as people will tell you.” He felt he needed to construct his ow* 1 
relation to childcare which did not threaten to dissolve his identity 
as a man, to exist in a world of visible, manoeuvrable objects, so 
that when something went out of gear he could lift up the bonnet 
and set to with the spanner. He kept at a certain distance from 
the inter-relations of people and children in the house, from 
demands which might intrude and overwhelm him. 

A more exciting time with men ^ 

Men approach collective childcare with a particular conscientious' 
ness, as a task to be tackled and solved by planning as if, having 
accepted childcare as work, they must work at it. Some women 
felt that as a result children had a more exciting time with men 
than with women. Alison observed how, in her Leeds household. 
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le men were not content to sit around in the house with the 
Lfl udren, but went out of their way to discover adventures and 
^ c tivities for them: “Men tend to do things with kids and women 
| en d much more to muddle through the day, neither having a good 
lnie themselves, nor the kid having a good time, just with the kid 
° n *heir knee. I’m not sure what causes it but I’ve noticed it.” 

Caroline, from a different Leeds collective, saw the cause some 
men ’s reluctance to take housework seriously-they would do the 
Minimum and tidy with a flourish but forget the dust in the 
c prners. They would cook with an enthusiasm which flagged at the 
faring up: “Men don’t think of cleaning out the dustbins or the 
p u ghole, the little bits left after the washing up.” So for her there 
gained a sexual division of labour: “It fell on women to do a lot 
. the incidental work with the kids. When it was the men’s turn 
j l Wasn’t going to the laundrette or clearing out their rooms so the 
1( * s Preferred being looked after by the men.” 

Men are slow to understand and participate in the organisation 

topping, cooking and washing which is behind the smooth 
j nni ng of a house. Tim said he remembered to wash the children’s 
^°thes on the evening he put them to bed: “I just bung their 
' °thes in the washing machine after I’ve changed them, and it all 
^ ets washed.” But he realised that it was the women in the house 
■ n ° had the overall responsibility: “In fact, I don’t do the organ- 
J n 8 of the clothes for the next morning, or put clothes away.” 

,lIS responsibility extended to “hidden things” which he “in 
COrn m° n with other men” tended to notice less. An example was 
.ether the children needed new shoes. Or, in Alison’s house, she 
h°ught the men were often unnoticing “if a child’s clothes are 
ab solutely filthy”. 

Men’s approach to childcare often shows an insecurity about 
be emotional aspects. When they bypass children’s needs for 
c °mforting and reassurance or talks about dreams in the night, 

* ben they translate tears into requests for biscuits, milky drinks 
0r stories, they are forgetting the sort of nurturing and enourage- 
ent children need, and which the men themselves have received 
an d continue to receive from women. Until they recognise that 


they need and get this support from women, they are unlikely to 
recognise that children need it, and that men (as well as women) 
can give it. They can fluff their feathers up in self-importance 
about their contribution to childcare, but suppressing this recog¬ 
nition of emotional support can also make them forget the inter¬ 
dependence of people in a house. 


“Men make such a meal of it ” 

Alison thought that women were more fluid in helping each other 
out, in coping with turnabouts in events, whereas men could 
become flustered by changes of plan: “The men are much more 
rigid about arrangements while the women are more adaptable. If 
a man said he’d look after a child from 2 to 4pm that would be it. 

If you asked him to go out to the shop while you are looking after 
a child, there would be a fuss.” Childcare seems to require their 
exclusive concentration, and they can become aloof towards other 
adults around: “The men seem much less capable of doing any¬ 
thing else while looking after a kid. They make such a meal out 
of it—‘I have got this kid therefore I am not washing up, cooking 
a meal, talking to people.’ ” Tim talked about an opposing ten¬ 
dency, which was the temptation to “dump the kids in front of 
the telly” and carry on with his own work. This was “evaluating 
your contribution in terms of time on the rota rather than in 
terms of your relationship with the children.” 

Although men may give their attention to external things to 
be done for children and blinker themselves to inner experience, 
and although they may feel inadequate about this and defensively 
stress the quantity of the childcare they do when questioned on 
its quality, they do acknowledge how the presence of children 
changes their lives and talk about a deepening sense of communtiy 
coming from sharing childcare. When Tim moved into his collec¬ 
tive house he particularly wanted to become more relaxed with 
children, to transform his “social embarrassment” and “unnatural, _ 
very uptight feelings” with them into something new. It seemed W 
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Changing 
Childcare _ 

an artificial division to him to “spend a lot of time working out 
adult relationships, sexual or otherwise” and not to be similarly 
involved with children, “except in the way of doing creches every 
so often and that’s not seriously relating to kids.” The result has 
been a “far more intense living situation” and a “much stronger 
commitment to the household than to previous collectives where 
he has lived. Yet although his feelings were deep when he describ¬ 
ed the household he emphasised its function as a place of work- 
reproductive labour—involving people and planning, and under¬ 
rated the emotional side: “I think a lot of the relationships 
between the adults are very much based on the kids. It is a cor¬ 
porate relationship rather than individual relationships. I think a 
lot of the individual relationships are not necessarily that good, 
but corporately it seems to work.” He saw himself as a learner- 
“When I moved in I knew nothing about kids and said if people 
saw me doing something wrong they should say so, which was 
just the way I wanted to cope with it”—and as a fairly confident 
one because he invited criticism and teaching. He was aware of the 
need to give support in times of confrontation between adults and 
children without taking over: “If someone is unconfident you 
would not intervene because he needs to cope with it himself.” 

Fathers and exclusiveness 

Women who form sexual relationships with men who are fathers 

have a particular experience of men’s approach to childcare. 

Women who previously helped with children in collectives, like 
Jodie in Manchester, are already aware of the complexities of 
relationships between parents and non-parents; they are more ex¬ 
perienced with children themselves, and there more likely to see 
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their relationship with a man as separate from any relationship to 
his child. Women who have not been involved with children be¬ 
fore, like Annie and Ellie in Leeds, or myself, are more likely to 
rush in and act on a spontaneous desire to help out with the child' 
care, and less prepared for the problems which come up. 

The men s relationship with their children is often solitary. 
They don t share the time they spend with their children with 
other adults. They are like single fathers. The relationship develops 
a private intensity whereby the man is carrying out a commit¬ 
ment to doing his share of childcare but is isolating himself and 
the child at the same time. Annie commented on her lover’s re¬ 
lationship to his child as “incredibly close”. She said, “The 
negative word I would use would be claustrophobic and the 
positive word would be incredibly loving and close. I think both 
poles come into it.” So that, whereas some women have stressed 
the significance of counteracting exclusive parental relationships 
by sharing childcare, the men who are fathers have perhaps en¬ 
couraged it. When a father forms a new sexual relationship this 
emotional exclusiveness becomes a problem. The children are 
often quick to express jealousy when the men and the women are 
together, while the men are slow to recognise their possessiveness 
and sit back hopelessly in a sort of agony of delight at being the 
centre of attention. Jodie noticed that her lover’s daughter was 
always making some excuse about how she’s hurt herself, and 
where s a plaster”, and Ellie noticed that Sam’s response swung 
between plunges into aggression and assertions of love: “He’d 
wake up every couple of hours and get into bed with John and 
me and pinch me all over, or complain there wasn’t enough room, 
or tell John how much he loved him.” The men seemed to beanr 
attention exclusively on the women or exclusively on the child¬ 
ren. Their individual focussing produced a competitive couple 
formation. A woman’s attempt to shift this and also form a re¬ 
lationship with his child needed the father’s co-operation and 
willingness to stop provoking jealousy himself, to turn “either or’’ 
into “both”. 


Emotional division of labour ^ 

The way men restrain their own emotions often extended to 

children. They often reacted to a child’s unhappiness with a sub¬ 
dued impatience, and tried to quieten the child. Annie thought 
that her lover George did not allow his daughter to “experience 
her own negative emotions”. Men can be upset and frightened 
themselves when children express emotion, and feeling threatened, 
can resort to asserting their authority, whether it takes a stem or 
a conciliatory form: “Some days Teresa will wake up very angry, 
and you can see how George will hold it back by promising 
treats. He’s taking over and trying not to let Teresa’s emotions 
come out, so that in the end you have a really irritable child, 
rather than an angry one. And George just gets upset.” Trying to 
change the men’s attitudes often provoked a hurt hostility. The 
men conceded their defensiveness under a mounting load of 
problems and pain. Childcare responsibilities became the rational 
for their lack of understanding, as when Ellie was talking about 
her relationship with John: “In the bad times I have said he needs 
his child to be a problem because it takes responsibility away from 
himself to something external.” 

The men expect understanding and sympathy from the 
women./This brings into relief their own difficulties as fathers in 
understanding their children’s emotional needs, and also their re¬ 
luctance as men to give women emotional support. Jodie’s lover 
worried more about growing apart from his children than about 
childcare responsibilities, but this too became a reason for the 
imbalance Jodie felt in their sexual relationship: “What tends to 
happen is that I can’t really go to him very much for emotional 
support because he’s so obsessed with the thing with the kids, but 
he comes to me, over that.” Annie described it as a “division of 
labour” that she still had to turn to “old friends” for all her 
emotional support. Although she thought that one relationship 
could not fulfil all of one person’s expectations, she did expect 
some reciprocity: “By definition a relationship means expecta¬ 
tions and demands.” The men were likely to use childcare as an 
excuse for not trying to change, saying they were too overloaded 
to cope. The reaction Annie described was common: “He just 
translates any pain I have into his pain and I suppose that’s a mal e 
thing. I am no longer the one with a problem and he’s doubled 

his problems.” O 
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■ JHescribing the 

vocal workshop Frankie 
Armstrong runs in London without being 
able to demonstrate with a big sound is 
far from easy. Basically it aims to intro¬ 
duce people to the strong, open-throated 
style used in the Balkan countries. 

The workshop is mixed, but mainly 
women have come to it. Much of Western 
music forces women to be quiet and re¬ 
strained, and to sing in the sweet little 
voice considered ‘ladylike’. It’s a real 
revelation, when your musical education 
and whole upbringing have landed you 
within such narrow confines, to find that 
you can make a really loud, jubilant, 
powerful noise, and it's not surprising that 
many women from the Women's Libera 
tion Movement have attended the work¬ 
shop. 

The Balkan technique allows the voice 
to be loud and strong enough to carry over 
long distances in the open without dam¬ 
aging the throat. It's very much like the 
voice in which chain gang songs and 
shanties are sung, and many traditional 
singers especially those of gypsy back¬ 
ground have elements of this style. 

The old music hall performers too 
used a similar technique. With halls hold¬ 
ing up to 3000 people, powerful singing 
was necessary, but it had to sound 
natural, and conversational, not operatic 


This is merely a loud “Hey!” the sort 
of noise you might make if you saw some¬ 
one disappearing down the street with 
your bag. From this you progress to a 
series of shouts, and then from a pitched, 
shouted “Hey! ” to a sung “Hey” a 
difference so slight that many people don’t 
at first realise they are now singing, and 
revert immediately to their school choir 
voices. 

But that goes with a bit of practice and 
some exercises fairly simple sequences 
of notes, sung individually or by the 
group en masse. Sometimes we turn these 
phrases into short drones, each person 
holding on to the last note of the sequence 
while the next in the circle sings the whole 
phrase on top of this note. In some of 
these we deliberately use harmonies in 
seconds, a discordant sound to Western 
ears. Once over the initial shock, it’s an 
exciting sound to listen to, and even more 
so to make. 

Then there is the upper register, the 
head voice. This is a kind of strong 
falsetto, and comes into play when you 
reach the top of your range in the lower 
register, which is likely to happen some¬ 
where between top B and top F for 
women, and at a slightly lower pitch for 
men. We do the exercises for this range 
m an “ee” sound, simply because this 
seems to work better than the “a” vowel 
we use for the lower range. 

A great thing about the workshop is 
its flexibility. Exercises can be adapted to 
the interests, talents and needs of those 
present, and any number can join in, 
though the best is between ten and 
twenty: beyond that there’s a slight loss 
of momentum because of the time it 


i 


as this would have been out of place in takes to go round the group, giving every- 

music hall. one a go at the exercises. 

What all these styles have in common Our weekly sessions last about two 



workshop at the Women’s Festival (see page 34) ► 


is that the singer relies on having a relaxed 
throat and not using too much effort or 
breath particularly important in work- 
songs, where all available breath and 
effort is needed for the work. But it is 
excess effort that should be avoided, not 
energy, there's a lot of energy in the 
Balkan style. The sound is clean, and 
edgy some find it rather harsh and 
others exhilarating. 

I should say before I go on that this is 
merely one way of singing, not suitable 
for every song. It depends partly on 
personal taste: l for one detest the 
plummy, artifical tones of most opera 
singers, and the thin reedy voices in 
which girls are taught to sing. 

The process Frankie uses to help 
people find this voice was developed by 
American singer Ethel Raim. who leads a 
seven-woman group, the Pennywhistlers. 
After years of devotion to Eastern Euro¬ 
pean music and frustration at failing to 
produce the same sound, Ethel evolved a 
system whereby, instead of attempting 
the 'Balkan voice' at one leap, you build i 
up to it gradually, starting from a simple/ 
shout. / 


hours; this allows a fairly thorough work 
out, with time to concentrate on indivi¬ 
duals, and then time to learn a song later. 

When Frankie began the workshop two 
years ago, she was in charge of the ses- 
sions, with help from Brian Pearson, who M* 
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stood in when she was away. About a year 
ago she found this took up too much of 
her time, so those of us who'd been going 
all along started a rota, with Frankie 
taking the sessions twice and the rest of 
us once each. 

Literally hundreds have attended the 
workshop; most have got something out 
of it. For some it's a start on the road to 
singing; for some it's the pure enjoyment 
of making a loud noise; for some it's an 
expression of strength, or of joy; for 
others, a realisation, a breakthrough in 
confidence. 

As a young woman whose singing had 
been criticised and ridiculed at school 
said, "That teacher was doing a lot more 
to me than just telling me I didn't have a 
good voice, because my voice was part of 
me. 

Perhaps this is one reason so many 
people find the workshops fulfilling—it's 
not really about learning something new, 
but about reclaiming something. Frankie 
considers singing to be "one of the most 
basic forms of expression. Kids all sing 
before they're ever formally taught to. 
There's even an anthropological theory 
that singing or chant came before speech, 
as an attempt to mimic birds and animals 
or to coordinate work." And she thinks 
that "the things that most people really 
enjoy are things that make them feel more 
alive, more connected to others. Singing 
this way is a process of taking layers away, 
of un learning. Unless someone actually 
has some physiological damage to their 
voice-box, or is very severely curtailed 
in their breathing, there's no reason they 
can't produce some really exciting sounds. 
That's a physiological fact; the things that 
get in the way are psychological, learned 
things." 

Frankie, almost blind herself, is inter¬ 
ested in applying the techniques of the 
workshop to the disabled; this would be a 
form of release for people who, because 
of some handicap, can’t work out tension 
physically. She has already introduced 
the concept to several partially-sighted 
people and to some occupational therap¬ 
ists. One teacher has been doing work on 
it with her seven and eight year old 
pupils, and has found that some of the 
shyer children have started opening out. 

We’ve all been amazed to find how 
wide the influence of the voice is. Just 
by knowing one can make these sounds, 
many of us have become more confident. 

A bloke once tried to accost Frankie 
on a train. Instead of cowering in the 
corner as he probably expected her to, 
she shouted "Fuck off!" in what may well 
have been the loudest voice he’d ever 
heard. By the time the guard and con¬ 
ductor arrived, the would-be attacker had 
fled to the other end of the train.# 


The vocal workshop meets at 8pm every 
Thursday in the rehearsal room at Action 
Space , 16 Chenies Street, London WC1 (01- 
637 7664). We make no charge, but Action 
Space insists that everyone who attends a 
workshop there becomes a member of Action 
Space. Temporary membership (for one night) 
costs 2Sp, and membership for a year £2. 
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The Leichhardt centre 


"Dissatisfaction exploded into anger— we 

began to assume the right to control our 
own bodies." In the last four years health 
centres have sprung up all over Australia. 
Helen Grace, who lives in New South 
Wales, describes how they work. 


W hen the first Women’s Community 
Health Centre opened in 
Leichhardt, an inner Sydney 
suburb, in March 1974, the women working 
there were met by a long queue stretching 
into the street. The centre was overwhelm¬ 
ed by the demand for sympathetic help 
with contraception, abortion, vaginal 
infections and gynaecological problems- 
help not forthcoming from doctors who 
tended to be patronising, withheld informa¬ 
tion and simply regarded women’s health as 
a trivial issue. 


example they’ll be shown how to use a 
speculum and encouraged to take it w 1 ; 1 ^ 


them, not as an alternative to regular cn# 
ups but as part of the learning proces 5 . 
so that they can begin to take respond? * 
for their own health instead of leaving 


Since then similar centres have started in 
most states. Most are feminist in orienta¬ 
tion and emphasise ‘health’ rather than 
‘illness’, using approaches ranging from 
straight medical care to paramedical care 
and natural medicine. They are staffed by 
women who are doctors, nurses, counsellors 
and by women who have no formal 
qualifications but have skills through their 
experience as women and their work in the 
centres. 

Women using the centres are encour¬ 
aged to learn about their own bodies; for 


in the hands of ‘experts’. 

The centres have encouraged research 
into abortion techniques and keep a c '°- 
watch on clinics which determinations. 
Critical of many of these, they hope to 
establish one themselves. Research is 
in progress on lUDs, vaginal infections, P 
menstrual tension and nutrition. Wome n 
can also get information on social service * 
housing and the law-answering enquire 
and referring is an important part of the 
centres’ work. 


Funding 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of 
Australian health centres is the funding 
system. Most are government funded an^ 
are part of the Federal government’s coni' 
munity health programme established by 
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Help yourself to massage-Leichhardt 
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r e Labour government which was in power 

December 1972 to November 1975. 
ue n, in the most serious constitutional 
^nsis in Australian history, a conservative 

nment came t0 P ower - ^ ast cuts in 
Public spending mean that the future of 
c e w omen’s health centres is now un- 
rtain, particularly since the disastrous 
w eat for Labour in December ’77’s 
Actions. 

( , In the Australian women’s movement 
ere has been much discussion about 
^ernment funding because of the politi- 
Problems it involves. Accepting govern- 
ent money has placed centres at the 
r erc y ot demands to conform-these vary 
°m state to state; some have attached im¬ 
possible conditions to their grants. 

, In 1975 the government made available 
Jr ge sums of money in the name of Inter- * 
national Women’s Year. The IWY secret- 
uriat had two million dollars to fund 
Projects but the mpney flow ceased at the 
w ^he year, placing rape crisis centres, 
•omen s refuges and other projects in 
Jeopardy. 

In September ’77 the health centres 


were informed that the Federal govern¬ 
ment would in future provide only 75% 
of operating costs and 50% of capital costs. 
(Previously the Federal government pro¬ 
vided 90% of operating costs and 75% of 
capital costs.) The health centres now 
have to somehow extract the rest of the 
money from the state governments. 

This change in funding represents a 
massive cut though there has been no pub¬ 
lic announcement about it. The centres 
have yet to see what share of regional 
health funds they’ll be allocated for 1978; 
even further cuts are possible and the 
centres will have to struggle harder than 
ever. 

All this takes place in a time of high un¬ 
employment and inflation, and amidst con¬ 
tinual discussion within the women’s move¬ 
ment about the effectiveness of the health 
centres. 

How did it all start? 

In March 1973, several hundred women 
attended a Women's Liberation commission 
in Sydney. The subject of women’s health 


came up repeatedly as women spoke of 
their dissatisfactions-doctors who refused 
contraception and abortion, imposing their 
own moral standards; women told there was 
nothing wrong with them or that they 
should put up with vaginal infections and 
menopause symptoms; women treated for 
psychiatric illness because they persisted 
with their complaints. Dissatisfaction ex¬ 
ploded into anger; we began to assume the 
right to control our own bodies. 

Leichhardt (Sydney) 

When a proposal for a health centre for 
the women of Sydney was approved by the 
Federal Minister of Health, a group of 
women drew up a budget, advertised for 
staff and began the search for premises. 

In March 1974, the Leichhardt centre 
opened in an area with a large population 
of migrants, working people and students. 

The centre is to some extent seen as the 
health centre for Sydney feminists; this is a 
problem for the collective who want it to 
be for all women but with a feminist per¬ 
spective. The centre is open four week- ^ 
days; most nights are taken up by group m* 
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Liverpool (Sydney) 

It was soon clear that the Leichhardt centre 
wasn’t enough for the whole of Sydney. 
About a third of the women who went 
there lived in the western suburbs, and 
many came from country areas. In April 
’75 a centre opened in Liverpool, 20 
miles from Sydney in the sprawling western 
suburbs, a heavily industrial area with an 
acute shortage of doctors. 

The Liverpool centre works collectively* 
with everyone, including the doctor, on tn* 
same salary. Many women who use the 
centre are process workers in local factories’ 
their pay is low, conditions bad and job- 
related diseases common. So the centre has 
an industrial health group, concerned not 
simply with health. Many local women are 
migrants, needing help with language and 
legal problems. Though most are unionist 
they rarely see a union official, so the in¬ 
dustrial health group helps with compensa* 
tion claims. Factory regulations on noise 
levels and safety precautions are in¬ 
adequately enforced, so with union help 
the Liverpool women are trying to set up 
health and safety groups within the 
factories. They want to combat the atti¬ 
tude that health is an individual problem, 
rarely seen as job-related. 

In view of this kind of work, it’s hardly 
surprising that the centre had its budget 
slashed by one-third in ’76. 

The Leichhardt, Hindmarsh and Liverpool 
centres have in common limited job and 
wage differentiation, a collective structure 
and an emphasis on skill sharing to de¬ 
mystify medicine. The women there em¬ 
phasise these features but also the prob¬ 
lems they’ve had in practising all of them- 
For example, it has been difficult to find^ 
doctors prepared to work collectively anu 
accept the same salary as the others. 

Melbourne 

The Melbourne health collective ceased 
working at the end of *75 after operating 
on a voluntary basis for 15 months in the 
inner-cky suburb of Collingwood; over 
3,000 women used the centra in that time. 
They got some funding from Collingwood 
Council and the Abortion Trust Fund but 
couldn’t accept money approved by the 
Federal government because of the con¬ 
ditions attached to the grant by the state 
government. 

The Victorian Hospitals and Charities 
Commission wouldn’t accept their consti¬ 
tution because it was written in collective 
terms and they wouldn’t accept the prin¬ 
ciple of no wage differentiation. The col¬ 
lective wouldn’t agree to treating men, 
another condition demanded by the state. 

In New South Wales the centres agreed in 
principle to treat men on the grounds that 
it wouldn’t be a problem in practice-men 
don’t have vaginal infections or unwanted 
pregnancies, so would have no use for the 
centre. But the Melbourne collective felt 
more strongly about the principle. 


Adelaide 

In April I 974 a group of Adelaide women 
requested a health centre there, after one 
had visited the Leichhardt centre. Seven 
months later they were told their sub¬ 
mission had been successful, but this was 
just the beginning of an exhausting struggle 
with the state government to get the 
money the Federal government had 
approved. Until receipt of the first cheque 
in October ’75, the group experienced ob¬ 
struction from state bureaucrats who didn’t 
like the idea of women working together 
with government money. At the end of ’74 
an ‘administrator* was appointed, then a 
‘researcher* and a ‘social worker’ (we use 
quotation marks because conventional 
division of labour doesn’t apply at most 
health centres; jobs overlap). At first the 
women worked without wages. 

Premises were another problem. They 
found a house in need of renovation in 
Hindmarsh, a suburb, and while working 
on that, set up a temporary health centre 
in one woman’s home. In February ’76 
the centre was officially ‘opened’ by Don 
Dunstan, Labour Premier of South 
Australia-by then the state government 
was keen to get credit for the work the 
centre was doing. 


“Fat and happy? Bet you’re not!”-Liverpool 


meetings and individual appointments. One 
weekday is set aside for the collective 
meeting and a skill-sharing session. Job 
division is minimised and all the women do 
Pap smears and pregnancy testing, share 
phone-answering and cleaning. 

At the end of October 1 976 and again 
in July 1977 they closed their doors for 
days of intensive discussion about the di¬ 
rection they were taking. The women 
don’t want simply to be a service-which 
they are to some extent-but a pressure 
group working for real social change. They 
spend a lot of time visiting schools, uni¬ 
versities, hospitals and so on to talk about 
their work and politics. As they say, “Pres¬ 
sure is on us to treat women’s health care 
as an absolute priority above feminism and 
collectivity. We cannot help but see these 
three things as inextricably bound. We 
believe that women’s health is a priority 
because for too long, the knowledge of 
women’s bodies has been centred in the 
hands of male scientists. As feminists, we 
want women to be able to take control of 
their own bodies. But control of one’s body 
is a meaningless concept in view of the 
hierarchical power structures of our patri¬ 
archal society—hence collectivity.”! 
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Perth 

‘^ ter a long political struggle, the govem- 
cease d funding Perth Women’s Health 
Th ^ 0mm y nit Y Centre in September *76. 
t ne bouse is still open as a women’s libera- 
^ncentre and another centre, described 
the Austrahan Women’s Weekly as “a 
f ; n °f Citizens Advice Bureau for 
ttinine problems” is being funded by the 
5late government. 

Brisbane 

ttle ^ eanut Curtain in sunny Queens- 
»? u.. n ds were refused to the already 
polished Bnsbane health centre and 
and ^h~~ S ° b^lth centre had to close 
to * e refu * e now has to charge women 
to S , *bere. Queensland is the only state 
heainf 056 *b e federal programme to set up 
aith centres and refuges. Queensland 
n j men have been forced to travel 700 
1 es to Sydney for abortions. 


Darwin 

In the far north of Australia, in Darwin, a 
women’s health centre started in ’75, after 
pressure from the local branch of the 
Women’s Electoral Lobby. It’s not just a 
health centre but, as in Brisbane, includes 
a women’s refuge and drop-in centre. It 7 s 
run by a board of six women and staffed 
from 8am-5pm, though volunteers keep it 
open beyond these hours. It’s not quite a 
conventional health centre, nor is it very 
radical, but it does fulfil a community need 
and the women feel that if funds stopped 
there’d be enough local support to keep it 
going. 

Darwin has a tropical climate with only 
two seasons a year. This affects the centre’s 
work in that during the wet season women 
are more likely to find their domestic situ¬ 
ation intolerable and seek outside support. 

Newcastle 

In Newcastle, the largest provincial city in 
Australia, the Working Women’s Centre 
was established in ’75. It doesn’t see itself 
as “just another radical women’s group 
seeking to encourage permissiveness and 
provide abortion on demand”. In fact the 
group seems to want to dissociate itself 


from the radical nature of women’s health 
centres in general. I was unable to discuss 
the principles of collectivity and job and 
wage differentiation there. 

Gosford 

The newest health centre is at Gosford, on 
the New South Wales central coast and just 
north of Sydney. It has taken two years to 
set up and until August ’77 relied com¬ 
pletely on volunteers. The practice of in¬ 
volving volunteers is important because the 
Gosford group wants to encourage women 
to participate in the decision-making which 
affects their health and lives-they think 
this can be done better by working with 
volunteers than by appointing paid work¬ 
ers who are then seen as experts. With this 
in mind they advertised for a ‘secretary* as 
their first paid worker, rather than a ‘co¬ 
ordinator’. The centre currently runs groups 
on sexuality; weight control and yoga and 
there are training groups for volunteers. 
Other community groups like Friends of 
the Earth also hold meetings at the centre. 

Outside the largest capital cities, women 
establishing health centres have had to deal 
with more conservatism, which limits their 
own radicalism, but centres in these areas 
at least introduce feminist ideas. 


Opposition 


e effectiveness of the women’s health 
htres can be understood by looking at the 
t l rt °f opposition they’ve received. Sec- 
re ° ns °** (conservative) Liberal Party 
e ^ r d them as “centres of socialism and 
e - re me feminism”. A member of the 
* re me, anti-feminist Women’s Action 
he hK Ce P Ut li “Feminism is a 

i m *h hazard. Ostensibly attempting to 
con r ° Ve Women ’ s health through health 
'ctives, feminist ideology obscures 
b e dlca l an d scientific considerations 
** it denies that adherence to a moral 
& e Usually means better health. The 
Sj feminist commandment ‘Thou 
a t Not Moralise’ and feminist permissive- 

hasVn scxualit y’ sm0 ^ n 8 and drinking 
gy ec * to an increase in veneral and 
jji aec °l°gical disorders and a lower 
^P ectanc y for women’s libbers.” 2 
for t C kidihardt centre has been attacked 
se association with a handbook on 
Ueh a K y * shocked the Festival of 
non 1 dealing with non-heterosexual and 
Procreative sexuality. 


Collectivity 

^ die centres have had to work hard at 
coil* c °h e ctives function. Often, 
l a ective *working difficulties have over- 
PPed the funding problems. As one 
<j nian explained it, “You have to learn 
nat SVOr * c collectively, it doesn’t come 
^ and when you have to direct so 

tin - en ? r gy t0 fighting the bureaucrats, 
othe^ ^ n t muc h kfi f° r supporting each 

t 0 Others see it differently: “It is starting 
coi^ty some of us that trying to make the 
active work is consuming too much of 
r energies. Collectivity is a post¬ 



Counselling in a crowded room-Liverpool 


revolutionary method of organisation 
which we are trying to implement in a pre¬ 
revolutionary state.”3 

In spite of these difficulties, and the 
almost despairing admission that “it’s a 
lot harder than you think it’s going to be, 
even when you knew it was going to be 
harder than it sounded”, the women’s 
health centres have permanently changed 
the expectations of many Australian 
women. It is five years now since the com¬ 
mission which gave impetus to the demand 
for decent health care for women. Since 
then we have learned a great deal about our 


bodies, about organising for change and 
working collectively. Most of the health 
centres are radical in their work, some are 
not, and there is always the risk that the 
government will at any point cease funding 
the centres. But it is already too late to 
stop the process which has begun. We know 
too much now.O 

Footnotes 

1 Kath McLean and Robyn Clarke in Scarlet 
Woman: issue on collectives, Feb ’76 

2 letter to editor, Melbourne Age, Sept 28, 

1976 

3 Scarlet Woman, Feb ’76 
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* Indicates publications are avail¬ 
able from the Publication Distribu 
tion Co-op. 27 Clerkenwell Close, 
London ECI. 


The After-effects of Rape on the 
Raped Woman 
27 January. 7.30 talk at the 
Women’s Research and Resources 
Centre, 27 Clerkenwell Close, 
London ECI (01-253 7568). 
Speaker: Cathy Roberts (Rape 
Crisis Centre worker). 

Women in Dickens* Novels 

27 January. 7.00 talk organised 
by the Dickens Fellowship, in the 
Swedenborg Hall, 20-22 Blooms¬ 
bury Way, London WC1. Michael 
Slater talks about The Monstrous 
Regiment & The Sacred Sisterhood 

Women Artists 

28 January. 2 00-5.00 meeting to 
discuss and plan the contribution 
of women artists to the next 
national women’s liberation con¬ 
ference. At the Women’s Centre, 

76 Brighton Rd, Balsall Heath, 
Birmingham (021-449 2931). 
Creche. 

Irish Women’s Liberation 
Conference 

28/29 January. In Dublin. For 
registration forms and further 
information write to the Planning 
Cttee of the Irish Women’s Con¬ 
ference, c/o R Worvill, 35 
Trinity College, Dublin 2. 

Socialist Feminist National 
Conference 

28/29 January. Sat at the Poly, 
Aytoun St, Manchester (also regis¬ 
tration). Surt at UMIST, Man¬ 
chester. Blockworkshops on 
socialist feminist practice and 
theory, the relation between social¬ 
ist feminists and left groups, social¬ 
ist feminists within the women’s 
liberation movement, on Sat. Special 
topics and campaigns workshops on 
Sun. Ring 0204-44539 if you need 
a creche, and accommodation (bring 
sleeping bag). Register in advance 
with Lancaster Women’s Centre, 

86 King St, Lancaster (0524 
63969). Fees: £2.00 unwaged and 
£2.50 others outside NW region. 

Add 50p if you’re inside the region. 
Add another 50p if you’re register¬ 
ing late. 

Prostitutes Fight Back 
30 January. 7.30 Women’s Voice 
meeting at Stroud Green School, 
Ennis Rd, London N4. With rep¬ 
resentatives of the Programme for 
Reform of the Law on Soliciting 


(PROS) speaking out against police 
harassment, prison sentences and 
fines. Details from Alison (01-251 
3175). 

Women and the General Strike 
1926 

3 February. 7.30 Feminist History 
Group talk at the WRRC, as 
above. Speaker: Sue Bruley. Details 
from 01-622 4118. Women only. 

Boys Rule not OK 
3-5 February. National Associ¬ 
ation of Youth Clubs (NA YC) 
conference for girls between 15 
and 21 at NAYC residential 
centre, Avon Tyrrell (New Forest), 
Hants. “The NAYC is the largest 
non-uniformed organisation for 
young people in the country, with 
a membership of more than 
600,000 of which 200,400 are 
girls ... The conferences (the 
second one is on 21-23 April at 
Manchester University) are part of 
an attempt to redress the balance 
of our male-oriented service.” 
Workshops on health, education, 
sexuality, employment, the 
family; Film about rape; women’s 
theatre group; bop with women’s 
band; also self defence, canoeing, 
motorbike riding ... Creche. 

Cost £10. Apply to your Local 
Education Authority at County 
Hall, or your local Youth Cttee 
if you cannot afford the full 
cost. Individual women and wo¬ 
men’s groups can also sponsor 
girls. Contact Janet Hunt, NAYC, 

PO Box 1, Blackburn House, 

Bond Gate, Nuneaton, Warks 
(0682-61921). 

The Reproduction of Capitalism, 
the Welfare State and Women 
10 February. 7.30 talk at the 
WRRC, as above. Speaker: Mary 
McIntosh (Essex Univ.) 

Women, Low Pay, and the Unions 
12 February. 10.30-4.30 socialist 
feminist educational in a series on 
the political economy of women. 

At St Anne’s Hall, Venn St, 

London SW4. Creche. Details 
from 01-720 7316. 

In Defence of the Arts 
12 February. Conference around 
the wider implications of political, 
economic and bureaucratic censor¬ 
ship in the arts. There has been a 
previous conference which was 
called as a result of the NW Arts 
Association Management Council’s 
decision to investigate NW 
Spanner’s (theatre group) political 
bias, to see if they were suitable for 
financial subsidy. Details of venue 
from the Standing Conference of 


the Arts, c/o The Drill Hall, 
Manchester Rd, Mossley, Ashton 
Under Lyne, Lancs (061-881 
7845) 

Pit-Brow Lasses 

17 February. 7.30 Feminist His¬ 
tory Group slide show and dis¬ 
cussion at the WRRC, as above. 
Introduced by Angela John. 

What is Male Supremacy? 

25/26 February. From 10.00 
London region revolutionary 
feminist conference at Carlton 
Community Centre, Granville 
Rd, London NW6. Registration 
(£2.50; £1.50 claimants) and 
papers from 185 Aldborough Rd, 
Seven Kings, Essex. Creche; bring 
food. Details of venue etc from 
01-836 6081. 

National Women’s Liberation 
Conference 

Early April. In Birmingham. 
Suggestions about structure, and 
theme should be sent to the 
Birmingham Women’s Centre, 

76 Brighton Rd, Balsall Heath, 
Birmingham B12. 

fisiaiisnsfijcsj 

Picket ‘Let Live’ 

25 January. 6.30 at the Town 
Hall, Mare St, E8, in protest 
against Hackney Council giving 
large sums of money to ‘Let 
Live*, an anti-abortion counsel¬ 
ling agency for young girls. Or¬ 
ganised by NALGO Action 
Group and supported by Hackney 
socialist feminists. 

Maureen Colquhoun Picket 
25 January. Picket organised 
by the Maureen Colquhoun 
Action Cttee, outside Transport 
House, Smith Sq, London SW1, 
where the full National Execu¬ 
tive of the Labour Party will 
be meeting to consider the 
Appeals Cttee’s recommenda¬ 
tion that Maureen be reinstated. 
Contact MCAC (01-624 6364) 
for time. 

Two Years on from the Sex 
Discrimination Act 
Worthing (Sussex) women’s 
group is putting on an exhibition 
at the local library in February 
on the general theme of women’s 
rights and if there’s been any 
progress since the SDA. They 
want to display samples of litera¬ 
ture from as many women’s 
groups as possible to show what’s 
been going on round the country. 
Send newsletters, leaflets, posters 
etc to Worthing women’s group, 
Ashdown Community Centre, 

6-8 Ashdown Rd, Worthing, 

Sussex. 

Housewives Non-Contributory 
Invalidity Pension 
Introduced in November last 
year, this new scheme grossly 
discriminates against disabled 
married (and co-habiting) 
women. To qualify for HNCIP 
a married disabled woman has 
to prove not only that she is 
incapable of paid employment, 
but also that she is not capable 
of “normal household duties”. 

It is therefore assumed that all 


married women are housewives, 
whether or not they are in charge 
of domestic work; it is also yet 
again assumed that they are their 
husbands’ dependents. People 
from concerned organisations are 
gathering information for a report 
on the difficulties of women 
claiming HNCIP. Irene Loach at the 
Disability Alliance, 5 Netherhall 
Gdns, London NW3 will be col¬ 
lating replies and wants to hear 
from anyone, who has had ex¬ 
perience of claiming this new 
pension. 

International Women’s Day 
4 March. Keep the day free for 
a women only march and celebra¬ 
tion. 

V 

Hornsey 

The centre at 147 Archway Rd 
is closing; “although there were 
plenty of women interested in 
coming along to occasional meet¬ 
ings, the small group who arranged 
the meetings, wrote the newsletter 
etc, ran out of energy to keep the 
place going.” 

Lewisham 

74 Deptford High St, London SE8 
(01-692 1851). New opening hours- 
Mon 1.00-4.00, Tues & Thurs 
11.00-4.00. Collective meetings are 
on alternate Mon afternoons at 
1.30 and Wed evenings 8.00. Write 
to the centre to check. All women 
welcome. 

Norwich 

c/o 47 Wellington Rd, Norwich, 
Norfolk (0603 610854). Open Tu' $ 
7pm-9pm, Thurs 1 lam-12pm, 
9am-l 2am. It’s a room in the local 
Community Arts Centre. The col¬ 
lective running it are concentrating 
on free pregnancy testing and 
advice/support to women. They a* 50 
publish a newsletter and want to 
share their experiences with other 
groups. 

Paris 

New women’s house: Maison des 
Femmes, 58 Rue Saint-Sabin, 

75011 Paris. 

Women’s Theatre Week 

At the Oval House, 54 Kennington 

Oval, London SEI1. 

25 January. 7.45 She Asked For 
It by Counteract. A play challen¬ 
ging popular myths about rape, 
through the experiences of indivi¬ 
dual women and their treatment 
by the press, police and courts. 
Details of future performances 
from Debbie (01-251 4977). 

26-28 January. 7.45 Pretty Ugly 
by the Women’s Theatre Group. 

It’s about the problems created 
for teenagers by the images 
thrust upon them from the adult 
world. 

29 January. 7.45 Clapperclaw sing 
socialist, feminist satirical songs. 

Voices 

Susan Griffin’s play about four 
women going over the changes in 






their lives. 

25*29 January and 31 January- 
5 February. 8.00 at the ICA, 

Jhe Mall, London SW1. Adm 
£1.50. 

Ga y Times Festival 

Until 5 February. At the Drill Hall, 

16 Chenies St, London WC1. The 
kst two weeks of the festival pre¬ 
sented by the men in Gay Sweat- 
^°P and based on their play As 
"me Goes By. From 24-29 
January, the 1920s and 30s will be 
focussed on, with talks on Lytton 
Strachey, gays and the media, films 
and performance of the German 
^ction of As Time Goes By. 31 
January-5 February concentrates 
0n the 60s and 70s, with plays on 
fascism, the American section of 
4* Time Goes By, talks, films, 

^baret and dance. Detailed prog¬ 
ramme from the Drill Hall (01- 
6 ^7 7664). 

New Portuguese Letters 
^ and 11/12 February. 5.30- 
^■30 d ram atis e d reading of the 
^ritings of the Three Marias, 

Kjven by Caroline Hutchison, Cecily 
“°bbs and Natasha Morgan. At 
Jbe Riverside Theatre, Crisp Rd, 

*6. 

Jbe forking Women’s Charter 
Show 

18 February. Broadside Workers 
Theatre in a benefit performance 
° r the purchase of a house for 
fbe Southampton women’s centre. 
The play will be followed by a dis- 
^ssion, Sandra Keir, and a social 
^ning. Details of venue etc, from 
June Mitchell (0703 444196). 

I3TTZ& 

^°men’s Cinema 
^ season of Hollywood films, 
[U^trating the way women have 
uee n deoicted by the major 
^meiican film studios. These will 
be supplemented and contrasted by 
fil^s made by women. Member- 
r^P £ 1; 60p adm; women only. 

January. 2.30 at Covent Garden 
Cinema Club, 29 King St, London 
WC2. Independent women’s film- 
makers programme. 

5 February. 2.30, as above. Solid 
Gold Cadillac (56) with Judy 
Holliday, 

February. 2.30, as above. The 
°Qllad of Josie (67) with Doris Day. 


Women’s Films 
18-24 February. A week of 
women’s films organised by 
Thames Poly Women’s group, as 
part of the Poly’s annual film 
festival. At Thames Poly Students 
Union, Thomas St, London SE18. 
Details from 01-855 0618 

Union Maids 

Rank and File Films are touring 
the country with Union Maids, the 
Right to Work film trailer and a 
speaker (unemployed 17-year-old 
Andrea Earl from Tyneside). 
Details from Ann (01-802 0970). 
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* Undercurrents 
Undercurrents, the alternative 
science and technology journal is 
planning to do a women and 
ecology/women and alternative 
technology issue. Any women who 
want to be involved in compiling 
or writing articles for this issue, 
get in touch with Rosemary 
Randall (01-267 1064), Lyn 
Simonson (01-267 5711) or send 
articles to Undercurrents (women’s 
issue), 27 Clerkenwell Close, 

London EC1, before March. 

How to Cope with the Law if 
you’re not 100% Conventional 
Heterosexual 

This is the title of a book which a 
group in Manchester are bringing 
out in the spring. It’s a “survey of 
the law regarding anyone whose 
sexuality falls outside the conven¬ 
tional heterosexual norm-in¬ 
cluding transvestites, trans¬ 
sexuals etc. .. It contains an 
extensive section on women and 
the law-lesbians, lesbian mothers 
and custody, women and sexual 
assault, prostitution, women’s 
criminality ...” The group is 
hoping to raise £700 in donations 
by April in order to keep down the 
cost of this essentially practical 
book. All contributions welcome. 
POs/cheques payable to ‘Gay 
Rights Group’, c/o Manchester 
Law Centre, 595 Stockport Rd, 
Manchester 13. 

Domestic Violence Act 
Rights of Women have produced 
an information sheet setting out 
the nature of the protection avail¬ 
able to a woman cohabitee who 
has been granted an exclusion in- 






junction Available free from 
ROW, 2 St Paul’s Rd, London 
N1 (01-359 6656). Send sae. 

• Menstrual Taboos 
Why are ladders unlucky? What’s 
the big objection to women 
priests-and why was the Sabbath 
not “made for man”? Why should 
a naked woman run round the 
harvest fields in places as far apart 
as Italy and North America? 

Why would you find it easier to 
buy a trapeze on your holiday 
than a sanitary towel? Why do we 
paint our nails red? Why can't we 
have Mother’s Day once a month 
instead of once a year? All the 
answers are in Pauline Long’s 
terrific article. The rest of the 
pamphlet’s for goddess- 
worshippers only, though. Avail¬ 
able at 30p + postage from the 
Matriarchy Study Group, Flat 6, 

15 Guilford St, London WC1. 

Amanda Sebestyen 

* Is it worthwhile working in a 
Mixed Group? 

Maybe. This booklet describes 
very well all the old political 
struggles involved in the fight 
against the patriarchal system 
common to most mixed working 
situations. It also acknowledges 
that patriarchy is obvious in many 
“so-called socialist groups and 
societies”. But it still doesn’t 
recognise the fact that, as long as 
child-rearing remains the respon¬ 
sibility of the biological mother, 
feminists with children will find it 
exhausting to constantly fight 
patriarchy at work, and then go 
home to yet another job. There is 
only so much that the body, as 
well as the mind, can cope with. 
Written by Pauline Long and 
Mary Coghill (30p + postage). 

Mary Coghill and Diana Scott 
also wrote If Women Want to 
Speak , What Language do they 
Use? (40p + postage). Both are 
available from Beyond Patriarchy 
Publications, 31 Dalmeny Road, 
London N7. Carole Spedding 

* Critique of Anthropology 
(Women’s Issue) 

I wouldn’t recommend this to 
those just beginning to think 
about what anthropology offers the 
current feminist enquiry. Titles 
like ‘The Search for Origins’, 
‘Androcentrism in Marxist Anthro¬ 
pology’, and ‘Conceptualising 
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Women' may sound appealing but 
the papers are heavy. The purpose 
of this issue is to “evaluate the 
state of debate in marxist femin¬ 
ist anthropology”; this is achieved, 
with loving attention being paid to 
definitional problems and to the 
examination of the failings of 
existing theories. Their attempt to 
make this issue more accessible has 
failed-the papers neither outline 
basic ideas clearly for the general 
reader nor do they come up with 
any new ideas/approaches for those 
already involved in this area. V>1 
3, Nos 9/10; £1.35 + postage. 
Available from PO Box 178, 

London WC1. Brenda Whisker 

Anarcha-feminist Newsletter 
Issue No 4 includes articles on 
organisation, leadership, “can 
therapy be revolutionary?”, and 
reports of actions, and of the 
Northern anarcha-feminist con¬ 
ference, as well as comments 
on the women’s festival work¬ 
shop. 20p + postage (sub for 6 
issues £1) from Sophie Laws, 

43 Grosvenor Terrace, Bottham, 
York. 

New Internationalist 
The October 77 issue was on 
women, and December 77 on 
childcare. The chatty “I was 
there” style of journalism is both 
the strength and weakness of this 
magazine. Very little of the materi¬ 
al will cause offence to the com¬ 
mitted feminist but neither will it 
provide many new insights. How¬ 
ever, the information, which is 
readable and compact, can be 
used to stimulate discussion 
among the previously uninformed 
or unconvinced. As the material 
is drawn from many different 
countries the cultural bias to¬ 
wards the industrialised world 
which creeps into most discussions 
of women’s liberation is lessened. 

Gail Chester 

• Women & Education 
Issue 12 contains articles on fight¬ 
ing sexism in further education, 
girls leaving school, news on the 
EOC, and lots of reviews. 20p + 
postage (sub for three issues 60p) 
from 29 Corkland Rd, Charlton, 
Manchester 21. 

Low Pay Unit 

The Low Pay Unit has been regu¬ 
larly producing papers and 
pamphlets exposing the appalling 
working conditions and low pay 
workers (mainly women) have to 
put up with. Trades unions are 
weak in the low pay industries, 
and management often fails to pay 
the statutory minimum wage. In 
From Rags to Rags Steve Winyard 
investigates the clothing industry 
(75p + postage) and in Short Back 
and Sides for the Poor Ceri 
Thomas looks at what hairdressers 
pay their workers (50p + postage). 
Both available from the Low Pay 
Unit, 9 Poland St, London Wl. 

m/f 

This new journal of feminist theory 
and politics, due out in February 
1978, will attempt to develop the 
relevance of marxism and psycho¬ 
analysis to the women's movement. 
Subs (two issues) £2. Details from 
m/f, 11 Shamrock St, London SW4. 
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Over the past couple of years, a number of feminists have 
joined left groups. No-one on the Spare Rib Collective 
belongs to a party, but we thought it relevant for two 
feminists, one living in Sheffield and one in London, to 
explain their decision and to describe how it has affected 
their lives. We do not intend to cover all left groups in 
this way, but hope that enough women will respond with 
their own experiences of joining parties, or their reasons 
for not doing so, to get a Spare Rib Forum page going. 



is 23, lives in Sheffield, and teaches 
part-time in further and adult 
education. 

Why join a revolutionary party? Why the 
Communist Party? 

The basic reason any communist would 
give is that, in capitalist society, most 
women and men are exploited by a small, 
privileged ruling-class; and that we will only 
change that through a collective struggle to 
take political power ourselves. I joined the 
CP in particular for several reasons-its 
general strategy; its acknowledgement of 
the need for an autonomous women’s 
movement (since women are oppressed by 
men and not just the ruling-class); and the 
increasingly open internal debate I knew 
was going on. I also thought it was the 
only broadly-based revolutionary party. 

I wasn’t completely satisfied with the 
‘British Road to Socialism’ (CP prog¬ 
ramme) ... it was important to me that 
it is a strategy which aims to avoid armed 
violence, while recognising the need to use 
force under certain circumstances. I also 
thought the approach of linking different 
struggles, including fighting for a left 
majority in Parliament, genuinely got to 
grips with how people experience political 
activity now-as well as with how it might 
be transformed. But I wanted a clearer 
idea of how new kinds of political organis¬ 
ation could develop, based on mass in¬ 
volvement; and of how feminism could 
change communist practice. 

However, that doesn’t tell you what led 
up to my decision, nor how it felt. I can’t 
collapse several unremarkable but full years 
into a couple of easy paragraphs. But in 
retrospect, two things mattered most. 

After school, I worked in France for a few 
months, with an organisation that was 
campaigning about housing; I helped 
organise piayschemes. I began to see what 
it was like to live in a decaying prefab, or 
to be homeless; and to measure my own 


powerlessness as an individual to do much 
about it. Then I went to university. I didn’t 
settle down, particularly as it was 
Cambridge-not the predictable place for 
me to be, given parents who are neither 
well off nor intellectual, although they are 
in ‘middle-class’jobs. I fled straight back 
into working on a local playground in my 
spare time. A community newspaper and 
cafe started in the area; I joined a women’s 
group that met in the cafe, and found sup¬ 
port and interest that cancelled out my 
previous nervousness about women’s 
groups. Other things happened-I moved 
into a shared house .. . did women’s studies 
as part of a social science course ... got in¬ 
volved in the university nursery campaign- 
but it was through that first contact with 
community action, and then with women’s 
liberation, that I began to gain confidence 
and political awareness. It also shaped what 
I wanted in a political organisation: the 
possibility of linking different kinds of 
people and activity seemed essential. The 
CP was one option I could investigate, 
through friends who were members, and 
through events like the Communist 
University. 

I finally made up my mind in August 
1975. I had just finished at university, and 
joined after moving to Sheffield a month 
later. It was hard to make the commitment 
on my own; I found myself looking to 
friends for approval-meanwhile they were 
carefully letting me make my own decision. 
One of the friends I moved in with joined 
the International Socialists; I had some 
battering arguments, until I learnt not to 
feel personally answerable for everything 
any Communist had ever done, and took 
the time to investigate for myself. I went to 
National Abortion Campaign and other 
women’s movement meetings, where it took 
months to lose the feeling of being a super¬ 
fluous outsider; especially having become 
a member of a left group*—I felt defensive. 
Party members I met were very friendly; 


they had little contact with the women’s 
liberation movement locally, but fortun¬ 
ately the one other active CP feminist in the 
city was in my branch. 

CP membership here is large, notably 
among engineering workers. Around one 
third of the several hundred local members 
are women, often housewives and mothers 
with part-time paid jobs. Many women 
have difficulty getting to meetings and 
other events, especially when their hus¬ 
bands are also politically active. There have 
been separate CP women’s group meetings 
here for years. Some women see this as 
compensation for everything else they miss; 
others see it, as I do, as a recognition of 
our need to work together and challenge 
sexism. There is tension as well as solidarity 
between feminist and non-feminist women, 
partly since our material situations often 
differ—what I say and do may be relevant, 
but the fact remains that I haven’t got kids. 

How active people are varies enormous¬ 
ly. At first, I found it frustrating that other 
party members didn’t automatically turn 
out for every meeting or demonstration I 
thought was important. Two years wearier, 

I think it makes sense for everyone to find 
their own level of activity, and vary it over 
time: there has to be room in a political 
organisation for people who work shifts, 
or who want to spend time with their kids, 
or who just can’t face meetings every nigh* 
of the week. My local branch is a mixture 
of housewives, industrial workers, teachers, 
pensioners, office workers ... who are 
active trade unionists, who do a regular 
Morning Star sale, work in the local resi¬ 
dents association ... or do several or none 
of those things. 

Other feminists rarely question me 
about the party; Sheffield seems very un¬ 
sectarian-or is that simply indifference? 

The impact of feminism on the CP shows, 
for instance in a more consistent attention 
to childcare, as well as in formal policy 
statements, on issues like gay rights or 





a bortion. But it still shows much less in 
Questions of organisation than questions 
of Policy, despite the fact that the two are 
m terdependent-it’s easier to call for 
^PPort for a NAC demonstration than to 
P ut Positive discrimination into practice. 
4 here are still painful gaps; there has been 
* Cr V little CP involvement in the Sheffield 
working Women’s Charter campaign-an 
obvious area where the combination of 
ie minist ideas and labour movement 
e *Perience could have been effective. 

divisions created by the capitalist sys- 
tei *L between men and women or workers 
an d intellectuals, among others, have an 
e ^ e ct. I know some of the industrial work¬ 
ers find me a divisive threat, or a nuisance 
as a non-manual worker as well as a 
w °nian/feminist); I still feel tense when I 
into the pub after a meeting, and find a 
froup of them looking like Tetley Bitter- 
men » with pints in their hands, and ready 
the predictable jokes when I appear 
my pint. 1 don’t find it easy to talk 
a bout my own life with many party mem- 
J '* rs it still happens, for instance, that 
Sor neone asks me if I’m ‘courting’, and I get 
45 as saying “no”, that 1 live with a 
Sf°up of people . . . but dry up before 
J^anaging to explain that I started having a 
les bian relationship 18 months ago. (Let 
^one talking about the conflicts of leading 
f bisexual life, which 1 do, and which feels 
enough of a taboo subject even in the 
^omen’s Liberation Movement). Yet there 
are also good and honest discussions; 
^omen’s liberation attracts a lot of 
interest, precisely because it opens 
U P ‘personal’ life to political discussions. 
Slowly, one or two unlikely men have 
* a ken the trouble to come and discuss 
^xuality, for instance; and in turn I’ve got 
an idea from them of how the labour move¬ 
ment works, or how the tenants’ move¬ 
ment developed in Sheffield. 

Sometimes weeks disappear in a blur of 
w °rk and meetings, and I miss the play- 


scheme work I was absorbed in 5 years 
ago, where the objectives were more limit¬ 
ed, but results were more tangible. But my 
original reasons for joining the CP still hold. 
Perhaps I’ve begged more questions, in 
writing this, than I’ve answered; but I hope 
I’ve given some impression of what my 
experience has been.# 

Elizabeth 

is 41, lives in London, and teaches 
social work. 

I have always been very aware of social 
differences, because in my childhood we 
were poor. True, it was genteel poverty-not 
as bad as living on social security, not as 
bad as living in Homeless Accommodation, 
not as bad as being a battered child. My 
parents were divorced and my mother 
lived on an allowance from my father 
which must have amounted to at least 
150% of the then National Assistance 
levels, perhaps 200%. This income was 
further boosted because we lived with my 
grandparents in their house, which they 
owned. 1 was educated at a grand and 
academic public school, but we lived in 
a seedy, run-down neighbourhood and we 
had black neighbours, a source of shame to 
my mother. It was not so much that she 
was racist, but rather that nothing in her 
life had ever made her think of black 
people as anything but servants and 
‘natives’, for she was an unfortunate legatee 
of the British Empire, left because of her 
divorce without status, money or qualifi¬ 
cations, and with a set of attitudes that cut 
her adrift from the world she was living in. 

In fact I made a daily journey through 
three different worlds. There was the 
exciting world of privilege, riches and in¬ 
tellectual glamour of school, where I never 
felt at ease, but was always on the outside; 
there was the then slummy world of West 
Kensington which lay between school and 


home; and there was home itself, where I 
was encouraged to achieve (like a boy) yet 
where my mother’s status as dependent 
and child (she smoked secretly in her bed¬ 
room because of her parents* disapproval), 
showed me in very raw terms that the life 
of a woman was a life of self-sacrifice and 
servitude, and that for a woman to be left 
without the means of economic indepen¬ 
dence was the greatest of all misfortunes. 
Above all my mother was ashamed of her 
position as a woman with a child but with¬ 
out a man to give her dignity, support and 
respectability. There was also her constant 
sense of insecurity and fear as an individual 
without any power or sense of control over 
her life-and her political belief in the 
return of the Tories as being the only way 
in which some sort of order might be 
restored to her world. For this was in its 
way a political household. The politics 
were right-wing but anti-Fascist; my grand¬ 
parents had been supporters of Churchill 
in his stand against Hitler in the Thirties, 
and what I learnt from them was not so 
much a set of right-wing views as a belief 
that it was important to have political 
views; it was important to vote, to belong 
to and work for a political party, to stand 
up for your beliefs-a Victorian view of 
politics as a responsibility. At the same 
time, of course, their whole outlook was 
bathed in dreams and memories of lost 
Imperial grandeur, which I found stifling. 

Higher education was my escape route 
from that. I think there’s quite a lot of 
hostility to intellectuals both on the left 
and in the Women’s Movement, and in¬ 
tellectuals are rightly criticised for elitism 
at times, but I can’t but be thankful for 
my education (the price of which was my 
mother’s life, in a sense) as it meant I 
entered a quite different world from the 
world of my childhood, a world in which I 
met men and women who had optimism 
for the future and the energy to fight for a 
different kind of life than that offered by 


—or is that simply indifference?” 













the flashy, snobbish society of the Fifties. 

I gradually found a place for myself in the 
world of progressives, radicals and liberals. 

Along with many others I moved further 
to the left during the Sixties, as our ex¬ 
periences seemed to show us that the 
Labour Party wasn’t going to change 
society; and then towards the end of the 
Sixties there was a great explosion of 
political activity of a new kind: street 
theatre, demonstrations, wonderful new 
political magazines, above all Gay Libera¬ 
tion and the Women’s Movement. Because 
I’d been a feminist at university, when it 
was unheard of, and right through my 
working life-in social work, where my 
views met with intense hostility—I was 
quite used to the anger it often arouses, 
so I took it in my stride if I found men on 
the left-in revolutionary groups-being 
hostile. I had never expected anything 
else, so it didn’t turn me away from social¬ 
ism. The two still seemed to me to be part 
of a total package. 

You might still ask, though, why 
actually join the Communist Party, or 
indeed any party, when there was so much 
going on politically? But my experience of 
the New Politics was by no means all one 
long high. By 1973 I’d come to feel that 
spontaneity and small groups operating 
without co-ordination or coherence, in 
isolation, wasn’t enough; it seemed to mean 
such an expenditure of energy, so much 
hostility and State repression, and to 
lead often to such slight gains. ‘Life style’ 
politics-your whole life turned into a total 
political statement, a confrontation of 
others at all times-was personally exhaust¬ 
ing, many individuals couldn’t stand the 
pace and either retreated or freaked out 
completely. Many women and men were 
turned on by the new ideas, but many were 
turned off too. There was sometimes 
aggression towards and contempt for those 
who weren’t immediately sympathetic to 
your point of view. 

The Communist Party on the other 


hand offered a politics that was based on 
the view (which I share) that in order to 
achieve a just society you must gain mass 
support; and that persuasion as well as 
confrontation is necessary in politics. It 
connected me with a wider spectrum of 
politics that included women workers in 
unions, for example, and gave me more 
anchorage in the local community politics 
of my area. The idea too (perhaps more 
than the reality) of a political party, an 
organisation that could orchestrate political 
activity, was attractive. I hoped that the 
Party would give my own activities more 
coherence. And up to a point a political 
structure came as a relief from the prob¬ 
lems of the Women’s Movement where the 
lack of structure, necessary and inevitable 
because of its basis on the small group and 
a loosely federated organisation of these 
groups, quite often led to lack of demo¬ 
cracy. This didn’t mean that I wanted, or 
expected, the Women’s Movement itself to 
change or become a political party, or that 
I devalued its attempt to find new and 
more genuinely democratic forms of 
organisation. 

The experiences of my childhood were 
part of what made me both a feminist and 
a socialist: a feminist because of my 
mother, a socialist because as a child I 
experienced class difference in an oblique, 
yet acute way. I knew that the class divide 
was there and that it meant deprivation 
for some and luxury for others. I knew 
that some of the girls from my school were 
fetched in chauffeur driven limousines; and 
that we could not afford proper heating, or 
a telephone, and that my mother wore 
shabby, worn-out clothes. My beliefs come 
from these experiences, not from intellec¬ 
tual conviction, and perhaps partly because 
they were twined together so early I’ve 
never felt them as conflicting. When I 
joined the Communist Party I felt (as I still 
do) that it’s important for women to be 
active as socialists because without that 
activity the kind of socialism that will 
eventually be achieved will be stamped 
with male assumptions and will leave 
women better off in economic and welfare 
terms but still in many ways much as they 
have always been-imprisoned by mother¬ 
hood and the family, instead of free to 
choose and enjoy motherhood. In a social¬ 
ist society women will still have to struggle 
for their full freedom; the difference is that 
in our society now it is impossible for all 
women to be liberated (although a minority 
perhaps can be) whereas a society with a 
fair and rational economic system could 
provide the foundations on which a society 
free from sexism might be built-but won’t 
be unless women fight for it. 

Whether the British Communist Party 
can be or will be the spearhead of a social 
transformation of this kind I don’t know. 

It is hampered by its smallness and by its 
history, the legacy of Stalinism from which 
it is struggling to escape; that is the un¬ 


democratic practices and questionable 
interpretations of Marxism along with the 
bad politics these led to, associated with \ 

the period of Stalin’s rule in the USSR. 

And anti-communist propaganda has been 
very successful in creating or sustaining an 
immense fear of Communism. This is as 
true within the Women’s Movement as 
anywhere else, and I often find it almost ^ 
impossible to distinguish between women’s 
genuine fears (which I share, actually) of 
a take-over of the movement by left groups 
with no real interest in women, and straight 
reactionary Red-baiting. And because I 
was active in the Women’s Liberation 
Movement long before I joined the Party 
and was the same person and held the same 
political views then as now, I often feel 
bewildered by women who find themselves 
unable to judge me except in terms of 
some Macarthyite stereotype. After all, I 
remember the Fifties; when Joe Macarthy 
in America was hounding all who had ever 
been even remotely associated with the left 
so that they were unable to get jobs and 
many (the lucky ones, who could) left the 
country. I remember that hysteria and 
hatred of Reds and progressives of all kinds 
as it appeared in this country, the grim 
conformity of the atmosphere in which 
Guy Burgess, the ‘traitor’, became some 
kind of monster-image from society’s 
worst nightmare-a homosexual and a 
Red. But Macarthyism isn’t just something 
in the past—this autumn has seen a sustain' 
ed attack being launched on left wingers in 
universities and polytechnics with the puh* 
lication of the Gould Report with its 
paranoic scenario of Marxists indoctrinating 
innocent students throughout the reaches 
of our higher education system. This is just 
not true, yet the report has been taken up 
and received wide publicity in the Titles 
and daily press generally. Perhaps we are 
again going to see men and women being 
sacked and persecuted for their political 
views. And don’t the National Front chant 
‘We’ve got to get rid of the Reds’? As far 
as the Women’s Movement is concerned 
I’ve quite often felt appalled by women 
who seem to be saying almost that, because 
it seems to show such a failure amongst 
feminists if, dedicated as we are to changing 
relationships and the ways in which we arc 
with one another, we can’t get beyond 
stereotyping. In the present political dim' 
ate it is no longer good enough for women 
who claim to be on the side of progress- 
whether they classify themselves as social¬ 
ists, revolutionaries or whatever—to remain 
obsessed with the horrors of Stalin and his 
attitude to women and to criticise modern 
communist parties from a purist position- 
To criticise the actual practices of the CP 
is not itself wrong-I’m very critical in 
many ways myself-but purism is un- 
constructive; and, even more important, 
membership of the CP should be seen posi' 
tively for what it is-a commitment to 
feminism and socialism.# 


I remember that hysteria and hatred of Reds' 
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Women Farmers 
in Zambia 

Development research and writing has until now concentrated almost 
exclusively on men; in fact you could easily get the impression from some 
Works that there are no women in the Third World (except for the 
mysterious disembodied ‘population explosion’). It is time for feminists 
here to make contact with their sisters in the Third World, to fight against 
the export of discrimination through ‘development' projects. Although 
Jheir lives seem at first glance so opposite to our own, their demands-for 
n ealth, safe abortion, the relief of domestic drudgery, the opportunity to 
^n money and enough of the household income to look after their 
children and elderly relatives-are the same as ours. 

Barbara Rogers , who is a researcher in Development Studies, has recently 
^turned from a two-month visit to five African countries: Malawi, Zambia 
jnd Botswana in South Eastern Africa, and the Ivory Coast and Upper 
^°lta in West Africa. 

The purpose of the visits was to talk with village women, and learn some¬ 
thing about their lives and work, and to discuss their problems, when faced 
^ith male-centred ‘development’ projects. Women Farmers in Zambia is the 
fast in a series of articles on Africa. 



At the Chapula Irrigation Project in Zambia, 

most successful farmers are women. 

The project’s training manager, Margaret 
Lubinda, is known at the Lusaka head- 
barters as one of their best project 
staffers. Increasingly, women throughout 
the Chapula area are asking for training in 
the new techniques of food production. 

For Zambia, as for practically all under¬ 
developed countries, the success or failure 
°f these farmers will be crucial. Faced 
with an acute economic crisis because of 
‘ailing copper prices, the Zambian Govern¬ 
ment has declared agricultural self- 
efficiency to be a priority in future 
development planning. 

In most of Africa, according to studies 
done by the UN Economic Commission for 
Africa, the women do the bulk of the agri¬ 
cultural work. Zambia is no exception, and 


on the Chapula project almost all of those 
working in the fields are women, even 
where the primary tenant is registered as 
the man. 

It has not been easy for the women. 

The first to be trained in the new tech¬ 
niques of irrigated vegetable production 
was 53-year-old Rachel Mutoba . She told 
me that she was very proud of having been 
the pioneer when so many other women 
were unwilling to try it-others had follow¬ 
ed, but only a year and a half later. Even 
the management had said that women 
wouldn’t be able to do the work, but they 
had been forced to change their minds 
because she had done so well. I asked her 
why she had found the courage to be the 
first. “Perhaps I was directed by God,” she 
answered. 

Another of the early participants is 45- 










Capital: Lusaka 
Population: 4.8 million 
Major export: Copper 

Staple food: maize; cassava and millet in 
some areas. 

Principal feature: Heavy migration to the 
towns and coppermines, especially by men. 
Rural development policy: Greater self- 
sufficiency in food production. 
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Margaret Lubinda laughing with Alexandria Mkandu 


year-old Alexandria Mkandu. She was 
working on her handsome rows of cabbages 
while 1 talked to her. She has been on the 
project for some seven or eight years now, 
and is quite clear about her ambitions for 
the future. She uses some of her income 
from the project to send her children to 
school, but otherwise every penny is saved. 
She is planning to buy chickens for a 
poultry unit and to further expand her 
capital. Her ultimate goal is to buy an 
irrigation pump of her own, at which point 
she will leave the project and develop an¬ 
other plot of her own nearer home, which 
she will cultivate with her whole family. 

These women are fiercely independent: 
they were adamant that they controlled 
all the income from their plots, using it to 
feed, clothe and educate their children, and 
to send them to school. Alexandria 
Mkandu had remarried while working on 
her plot, after the death of her first hus¬ 
band; her new husband had demanded 
that she leave the scheme and live off his 
earnings as a fish-trader. She told him that 
with eight children from her previous 
marriage, she simply could not afford to 
rely on this, and insisted on continuing. 

Many of the women I met, both inside 
and outside the project itself, had no 
husbands to help them in their work; they 
were either unmarried or had husbands 
working in the mining towns of the Copper- 
belt. These women were not merely sup¬ 
porting their own children, but in several 
cases their brothers, sisters, parents and 
assorted other relatives. One project mem¬ 
ber I saw at her home; Agnes Chembo 
was supporting about 30 people, both 
adults and children, while receiving help 
from only two of them on her vegetable 
plot. She also built all the houses for them 
-again, not unusual in the area, where the 
women do much of the construction and 
maintenance of the buildings. 

The women of the Chapula area are 
by no means limited to farming: perhaps 
90 per cent of all the traders in the nearby 
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BASQUE PROSTITUTES AND 
FEMINISTS UNITE 


Kalulushi market are women. Some are 
selling their own produce, but many of 
them specialise in commerce, buying food¬ 
stuffs from the Chapula project as well as 
individual farmers, taking the bus into 
town and reselling at a profit. I was intro¬ 
duced to two of the most successful 
traders. One, Lutha Mukabe, had a very 
impressive set of houses, granaries, chicken 
coops and her own van, which she drives 
between the farming area and the market. 
She supports two “mothers” (an aunt 
would be counted as a mother) and em¬ 
ploys three full-time workers to deal with 
her chickens and vegetable fields. She is 
clearly a successful manager, having started 
with a Government loan for 100 chickens 
and, after repaying the loan, constantly re¬ 
investing in her farming and commercial 
business. She had never joined the irriga¬ 
tion project; “the work is too hard” she 
said. 

Despite the success stories, the women 
of Zambia have a long way to go. Though 
women traditionally work on the land, 
training in agriculture is still seen as some¬ 
thing for men, and women need unusual 
determination to break into that field 
instead of the “home economics” for 
which the men-especially international 
development personnel-consider them 
most suited. Margaret Lubinda, in charge of I 
horticultural training at Chapula for people 
from all over Zambia, told me that when 
she trained a few years ago, women in the 
Natural Resources Development College 
had been expected to do nutrition, a 
“safer” subject than agriculture; but this 
was changing now: “Women are getting 
more ambitious: they may be trying to 
challenge men.” 

But the situation in Zambia is somewhat I 
better than other African countries. In L 
several of the neighbouring countries, where! 
the tradition of women producing most of 
the food is at least as strong, there are no 
places for them in agricultural training 
courses and no female agricultural advisers 
to work with the farmers at grass-roots 
level. With *he flight of many men to the 
nearest town-or, as in the case of Malawi, 
to the mines in South Africa-the women’ 
are left alone to support whole families. 

They face blatant discrimination by the 
policy-makers with their glib claims to 
know better than the women where their 
place is. 


Maria Isabel Gutierrez was 23 years old, an 
unmarried mother and a prostitute. On 
November 4 she was remanded in custody 
and sent to Basauri prison awaiting trial 
I for shoplifting in a Bilbao department 
I store. On November 9 she was found 
| dead — burnt alive in her cell. 

This is reported to have occurred shortly 
before 11pm, when the duty warder who 
stayed all evening in a room next to the 
cells made her last rounds. Judging from 
the state of the body, Maria must have been 
burning for some time. 

Incredibly, it seems that neither the 
warder, nor the inmates of the adjoining 
cells, nor the staff working in the canteen 
below, heard anything unusual. Were the 
screams she must have given so common¬ 
place in this prison as to arouse no 
curiosity? 

Maria is said to have suffered from 
extreme nervous depression, and only a 
year before the authorities had labelled 
I her permanently and absolutely incapable 
due to schizophrenia”. Yet on a shoplifting 
charge she was sent to the “short-stay” 
cells in Basauri where prostitutes normally 
spend three days awaiting trial! Why was 
| she isolated in a prison cell? Why did no- 
one hear her screams and rescue her? 

The official verdict on the affair was 
suicide. This was dismissed by Maria’s 
mother: “My daughter had a great love 


for life and her child, and a horror of fir e * 
She would not commit suicide in this way, 
even in a fit of depression.” 

After her funeral, 200 angry women 
- prostitutes and feminists - gathered 
to protest at the negligence and sexism 
which led to Maria’s death. Shouting 
“Murderers! Amnesty for Women! 
Hypocrites!”, they made their way to the 
centre of Bilbao where more women 
joined them. Now about 500 strong, they 
marched to the “Cortes”, the ghetto area 
where most prostitutes operate (and 
which bears the same name as the national 
Parliament - hence this ancient and sexist 
Basque joke: “What’s the difference 
between the ‘Cortes’ in Bilbao and the 
‘Cortes’ in Madrid? In one you find the 
mothers, in the other their sons.”) “A 
comrade has died!” the marchers shouted, 
“No work today: women to the streets! 

This is the first time that prostitutes hav 
joined forces with feminists in the Basque 
country; the case has aroused much 
publicity, and many organisations have 
clearly denounced the double standards 
of Spanish laws on abortion and prostitu¬ 
tion, which have not been affected by the 
recent amnesty for other offences. Let’s 
hope this new spirit of unity in struggle 
will achieve results that mean Maria did 
not die completely in vain. 

Translated from Egin by Begonia Tamarit; 
thanks to Sandra McNeill 



A TUC working party on the 
underfives produced a report 
in December which critically 
surveys existing daycare pro¬ 
visions and outlines “a service 
for the future”. They want to 
see the development of nursery 
centres-somewhere between 
day nurseries and nursery 
schools, combining, that is, 
care and education. That arti¬ 
ficial division is, they feel, at 
the * 
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On tv,! the game at a11 - 
to h anH ‘ ,e ot i ler . band, if there is no excuse 

Vou c ^* prices just rise gradually, so that 
to Da ar V reme mber how much you used 
Srumhl /° tflat you never ask why. We 
the weath U * accept Price rises as we accept 

pri^ ere are > clearly, three good reasons for 
tQ rise: because either the people who 


food value 

tor money chart 

JEar-n. nutritional vatu* for your moo*y? Compare 
1 y0u usually buy to tee whether they ere good 
reiatZ?. n ’■WRWX, or poor r 1 i value, 
chert ter aactl oth * f . today 7 * price*. Or you can use the 
w *oetaN' orn . par# f ood* from one week to the next : different 
Dhr^ may be better nutritionel value es 

•nte^^^J* ,h# chert: put a finger next to the food you ere 
unti itw ** 8nd mov « it along the horn on tel line to the right 
colour b# *° vw today's price of that food per lb. The 

food m aquar * that your finger finishes in shows if the 
■nd ■* Jf-** 3 value at lhat Phce. if the food is medium value, 
the sam. P 00 * VBlu *-N cnv, try again for a different food, or 
for av^!? 00 818 different price, and see how it comperes, 
value-Potatoes at 10p p er lb ■ — - good 

at 90n . it ^Opp er lb l-1 - poor value; beef 

s £¥Perib > 1- J _ poor value; breed at 20p per loaf 

—^ “ good value. 

^ 8 J^pnc« are per lb except for breed, milk, eggs and 
pint y0u * h0old UM the price* per large loaf, dozen or 

? art: Nicola Buck 
*>gn: Kate Hepburn 
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produce the raw materials - agricultural 
workers here and abroad — or the people 
who manufacture food products — factory 
workers making and packaging food - or 
the people who work in shops selling food 
are getting a decent wage. Farm workers, 
shop workers and unskilled factory workers 
are among the worst paid groups in the 
country - and none of them have had a 
significant wage increase in the last year. 

In third world countries, farm workers 
producing food for our consumption are 
generally paid starvation wages that are 
scandalous even in their impoverished 
societies - for instance workers on tea 
plantations in Ceylon are paid 78 rupees 
a month, that is, just over £3. But there 
are a lot of other people in the ‘agribusiness’ 


who are keeping (well) ahead of inflation . . 

Women in the USA have publicly 
boycotted foods — meat and coffee.— 
that they consider have become too 
expensive. Here, people’s eating patterns 
have changed in the last few years away 
from expensive types of meat and from 
sugar — consumption of sugar never really 
picked up after the ‘shortage’ in 1974 
which doubled the price. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food reports that although we are 
buying less food than seven years ago, 
the nutritional value of the food we do eat 
has improved. But the burden naturally 
falls on women to watch their every 
expenditure - to spend more time shopping 
and cooking. Ruth Walisgrove 


Type of Food 

Cereals 
Bread (p. large loaf) 
Comflakas (not fortified) 
Rica, brown 
Rica, white 
Spaghetti 
Vegetables 
Baked beans 
Carrots 
Lentils 
Peas 
Peas, canned 
Potatoes 
Spinach 
Tomatoes 
Fruit 
Apples 
Bananas 
Oranges 
Rsh 
Fish fingers 
Kipper end herring 
Sardines, tinned 
White fish 
Meat 
Beef and lamb 
Chicken 
Liver 

Luncheon meat 
Pork 
Sausages 
Dairy Products, ate 
Butter 
Cheddar cheese 
Cottage cheese 
Eggs (per box.) 

Margarine 
Milk (per pint) 
Skimmed mik powder 
Other Food 
Beer (per pint) 
Chocolata, milk 
Coca Cota 
Jam 
Potato crisps 
Roasted peanuts 
Sugar, Barbados 
Sugar, white 


price per lb in pence 

2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 


the n nuc tion is divided between 

catiAn\ 1SS (care > and DES < edu * 
statnc *’ Sta ^ are tra i ned as low 
statnc , nurser y nurses’ or higher 
tirwf nu L rsery teachers’, a dis- 
do n « ° n ^ ey think should be 
i nt awa V with. They want an 
a nii at€d service > mn ideally by 
ann tK g0Vernment department, 
free r y want this service to be 
all J! fchar 8e and available to 
for i. Want to use it-not just 
of ri ^ lal Priority’ cases but as 

b e *T- se nursery centres would 
eba lm P°rtant agents for 
m - nge . f° r caring and for com- 
con?!, ty lnv °lvement”. They 
Quid include child health 
n tres, toy libraries 


and so on. They should be run 
by management committees of 
staff, parents and local authori¬ 
ty representatives-parental in¬ 
volvement would be a priority. 
So the working party argue for 
increased maternity leave and 
higher maternity grants to make 
it possible for women to take 
that time off work without 
being financially dependent on 
men. They also want paternity 
leave, more flexible working 
hours and better pay and con¬ 
ditions for part-time work. 
Women have always been treat¬ 
ed as failed men and penalised, 
as they put it, for not fitting 
into “the traditional model of 
the male pattern of employ¬ 


ment’’. 

The implications of all this 
are very radical, perhaps more 
so than they realise. I felt 
alienated from the report be¬ 
cause of its failure to question 
the family as an institution- 
it even suggests the new govern¬ 
ment department to be called 
“the Ministry for the Family’’! 
In its eagerness to be correct in 
holding men as well as women 
responsible for childcare, it 
clouds over women’s specific 
oppression-basically the re¬ 
port doesn’t recognise how 
weighty the patriarchy is, so 
at times it made me feel de- 
pressingly small, utopian and 
powerless. 


But their proposals-both 
short- and long-term-are con¬ 
crete and useful, the main 
problem being the lack of funds 
available to implement them; 
they consistently argue that 
daycare is not and should not 
be cheap, but is a social neces¬ 
sity. The report is well worth 
reading; it’s supposed to be 
discussed throughout the trade 
union movement before the 
General Council “gives con¬ 
sideration to action on its 
recommendations’’. Considera¬ 
tion is all it’s likely to get. 

Jill Nicholls 

Available from the TUC, Congress 
House, Gt Russell St, London 
WC1 for 5Op <1 postage. 
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classified “""S™ 


• FEMME women only Disco. 
Monday & Friday 8pm at the Sols 
Arms, Hampstead Road, London 
NW1 only 50p 


groups 


# NATFHE gay group contact 23 
Belitha Villas, London Nl. 

♦ Fulham/Barnes/Hammersmith 
new CR group Gina 731 2889 
(evenings) or Dinah 388 2424 ext 
3423 (days) 

• CR GROUP NW8/NW3 area 
seeks new members until end Jan 
telephone Mira 229 8716 or 
Glennis 935 9801. 

# New Islington CR Group. Fort¬ 
nightly. Contact Christine daytime 
7ul 2209 evenings 607 6521. 

• NORTH LONDON WOMEN are 
you interested in helping us to start 
a CR (or similar discussion/support/ 
growth) group in N12. If so, phone 
Josette on 445 0560 (evenings 
only please). 

# South London Women’s Writers 
Group. Any women interested in 
discussing their writing with other 
Women who also write? Four women 
have so far met a few times and 
would like to expand the new 
group. Phone Caroline 675 0988 or 
Liz 928 3668. 

0 BRENTWOOD area. I am inter¬ 
ested in joining or forming a 
group Box 663. 

0 PRESTON Women’s Group 
meetings every Wednesday at 8pm 
above Fly In Amber, 17 Fishergate 

• Self-Defence course for women 
starts February 6 at Elite Marshall 
Academy. Phone 01-693 9885. 


• WOMAN and child wanted to 
share house and childcare in 
country village with Viv and 
Joanna, 2, write V Candlish, 

2 Fairhill Cottages, Alston, 
CUMBRIA. 

• Two women and a 12 year old 
girl are looking for another woman 
to share their house on a long-term 
basis for at least a year at Elephant 
and Castle. We live communally 
and share child-care. No rent, share 
bills. Please contact Liz or Judith 
01-928 3668. 

• Only room in mixed communal 
house (N. London) for feminist at 
£35 a month and share of bills 
Contact 01-359 9524, 

• CHELSEA HOUSEBOAT needs 
responsible resourceful solvent 
occupants to share. FEMINIST 
lessee needs sisterly company. Can 
both ends meet? (double £25pw, 
single £20) Box 666 

• FEMINIST ARTIST convalescing 
illness seeks tidy responsible woman 
share charming West London flat. 
O/R Reception. References £16 
pw 01-385 4613 (10am-8pm) 

wanted 

• 25 year old gay woman and her 
(straight) Cairn Terrier Bitch need 
accommodation (preferably sharing) 
anywhere in NOTTINGHAM area. 
Temporary or permanent. Box 669. 

• Mother/Son (6) urgently need 
permanent home Norwich/London. 
Ms Bowden, 24 High Street, 

Blakeney, Norfolk. 

• TWO FEMINISTS want room 
each in friendly house, preferably 
in fairly easy reach of Central 
London. Contact Jo or Marion 
01-691 2792. 


If you want to join or start a group, find work, a trawl companion, 
or a maaing friend, start a household or share a housa, have some¬ 
thing to Mil or swop . . . then run your own Classified Ad. 

*<2>PyDAre 3l 

"7*L 1 ? P y . 15p CP,. £1.50 for Mmi-ditplay ( M mi-bo»d 
•d), 50p for Box Number. 

on V ™*. nt: _ Ad * muw b * prepoW by cheque or PO. Moke poyoblo to 
SPARE RIBS LTD. Send to: SPARE RIB CLASSIFIED 
27 CLERKENWELL CLOSE. LONDON EC1R OAT. 

Conditions: Spore Rib reserves the right to refuse eny deaifwd ads. 

□ Tick If Box Number required. □ Tick if Semi-Deplay required. 

,,ne,0 " C .for . . . . no. of issues. 

Print your ed below In block cspitols, one word in eech box. 
Underline eny words you require In ceps. 



• Manchester gay girl wishes to 
meet same. Box 668. 

• Tall slim unmarried man. 
Research worker, would like to 
meet lady to 40. Single, divorced 
or unmarried mum. Box 665. 

• Woman 32 Man 37 kids 6V2 and 

8 who partly live as a family, but 
mainly live in separate places want 
to meet others with better alterna¬ 
tives to the nuclear family, especially 
feminists/socialists 30+ who are 
moving towards small viable collec¬ 
tives in the London area. Box 667. 

• Homosexual? Lesbian? Problems? 
Ring the women and men at 
FRIEND any evening on 01-359 
7371/2 

• Feminist vegetarian looking for 
people to live with who are taking 
charge of their lives and have or will 
share in finding housing. Box 664. 

9 Gay woman (feminist) mid 
twenties seeks friendly faces in the 
wilderness of the SLOUGH/ 
UXBRIDGE area. Box 670. 

_ Gay girl 20s seeks friendship with 
similar Lancashire area. Box 670. 

1 LESBIAN quiet 21 year old 
teacher seeks friend Essex London 
area likes theatre music. Box 671. 

Any Spare Rib readers in 
RUGBY area? Newcomer with 
small children seeks like-minded 
others. Ring Sue Marton 632917. 

• ROMAN CATHOLICS! Fed up 
with sexism in the Church? 01 
886 0779 Box 662. 

general services 

• PAINTING AND DECORAT- 
ING—professionally done at 
reasonable rates. Phone Lesley: 

01-359 0348 (London). 

•' Astrological Birth Charts and 
detailed character analysis £5, 
including future trends/potentials 
£7. Send birth details with re¬ 
mittance; alternatively send for" 
free price list: John Willmott, 
Knockan, Bunessan, Mull, Argyll. 


travel 

• CHINA 1978: General tour 
July, young persons economy tour^ 
August, study tours September an 
October. Cost from £800 for 3 
weeks (reductions possible in 
special cases) SAE for details to 
Tours Organiser, SACU 152 
Camden High Street, LONDON 
NW1. 

• INDIA with minibus, 1 year 
leaving August Autumn 1979. 
Anne Miller, Churchill College, 
Cambridge. 

JOBS 

• Festival Club needs someone 
realiable. Typing essential, capable 
of accurate filing and willing to run 
messages. Flexible hours. Ring 
240 3197. 

• Someone to look after small 
baby. Three, possibly five, days a 
week. Stoke Newington 800 
7853. 

W CHILD WORKER required at 
Lambeth Women’s Aid. 27-hour 
per week. Salary £49.60 weekly- 

One year full driving licence 

essential plus experience with enu 
ren. Lambeth resident preferable- 
Letters of application with detans 
of experience and reasons for appy 
ing to: 44 Josephine Avenue, SW^- 
Closing date 31st January. 


RESEARCH INTO THE 
HOUSING NEEDS OF 
BATTERED WOMEN 

Research worker needed for 2 year 
project on the housing needs of 
battered women sponsored by 
NWAF and financed by the 

Department of the Environment. 
The worker will be part of a team 
of 3. Candidates should have a 
good knowledge and experience 
of housing, and/or Local Govern¬ 
ment, previous research experi¬ 
ence and preferably involvement 
in the Women's Movement and/ 
or Women's Aid. The Project is 
likely to be located in the north 0 * * 
England. Expected starting date ls> 
March '78. Salary approx £3,800. 
Closing date 30th Jan. Replies to: 
National Women's Aid Federation, 
51 Chalcott Road, London NW1- 
Telephone: 01-586 0104 or 
01-586 5192. 


work wanted 

• I have a daughter 2V 2 and would 
like to take care of another child. 
Contact Nisheetha, 54 Brougham 
Rd, E8. Messages 249 7042. 

wanted 

• DRUMMER wanted for mixed 
band. DIRE TRIBE, playing anti¬ 
sexist modern music. Contact 
Claudine 01-272 8217 or 
Harriet 01-272 0887. 

• We are 2 women making animat¬ 
ed films on differences between 
language used by women and men. 
If interested in working with us 
Tuesday evenings phone 01-743 
5789 or 01-542 9741. 


Rosemary Sayigh who wrote about 
Palestinian women living in camps, 
(SR 66) will shortly have her 
book on Palestinian marginality 
published by Zed Press. 


^WORKERS needed for Belfast 
Women's Aid refuge. Details from 
Debby Shorley, 148 Malone 
Avenue, Belfast 9. 

• ISLINGTON BUS CO: COM¬ 
MUNITY RESOURCE CENTRE, 
involved in assisting the work of 
Islington groups, kids, play under 
fives, tenants groups etc, needs a 
worker to join team of seven. We 
are looking for someone experi¬ 
enced and interested in under fives- 
Person should be energetic, self- 
motivated, able to work in non- 
hierarchical group preferably with 
a working knowledge of Islington. 
Driver preferred. Salary £3,000 
pa. Further details; METHODIST 
CHURCH, PALMER PLACE, 
LONDON N7. Telephone 01-609 
0226. Closing date 31st January 
1978. 

• DELTA FREE SCHOOL needs 
an experienced teacher/youth j 
worker to work with secondary age“ 
kids in an unstructured environment 
Energy and adaptability essential. 
Paid. 43, Mount Pleasant Road, 
Southampton. Telephone 0703 
26250. 
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courses 


te ELLI » CENTRE 

PURPoc N tT, APLACE F0R 
in Cnnt^u Workshops and Groups 

Gestalt Uti ° n Training and 

Cont^f^' January, evening: 
GRotto ^ 011 of ONGOING 
0D ' ♦ *° r women and men . now 

^aV°^o W w memberS - Ledb y 

B^ e - day ’ 8th February: 
ground 9 ° f Cngoin 9 afternoon 
moth® ' r P re 5 narlt women and 

fc^^UcMldren. 

EXpI^OR the birth 

that f^i ENCE: The )°y s and work 

946m° 2 wContactcleaat 

Fehnn’ 10 ! h Sunday, 12th 
CRPa'™ w OMEN AND OUR 
S T VITY A workshop for 

tr ibutp f 0 ( ^^ P: beaming to con- 
and m on°"}°“ r b “ rt - F °r women 

p rid^ vt; d by J Mary Scarlett - 

A WorWK Sunda V 5th March: 

Women'^- POnPARENTING for 
Thu^dav r<^l en o Led by Anna Farrow 

March t y o\ 6 ,?- Sunda y 19th 
TION bOV r’ SEX AND AFFEC- 
timat© " ^oj^shop on lasting in- 

F 1 endnn 6 jv ° nships - Led by Peter 

^te.^lT 0r ° fthePellin 

ConUctA'n Ual counsellm 9- 
143 q Anna or Mary at 946 

fcEN'S history S1NCE 
from , FFRAGETT ES Mondays 
Mw 1 J i"’ th 6 30-8.3CI Working 

Macm-Jvi e 9 e NW1, details from 
^e 79° 4954. 

a?ar, fJER LI BERATION We are 
tion p 1Ve Wor ^ stud V and medita- 
Buhhk mmunity based on Tibetan 
find r 1St - practice - May all beings 
Pl ea ^ ne loy °f their true potential! 
tflve.M Write to Conishead Priory, 

O224 54oi9 Um ^ na ’ ° r tele Pk° ne 

FEMININE MYSTIQUE? 
lStvT m? nd Entity of women today, 
inc'lui- arch g -30-4.3(X Speakers 
Pai r ka- ng ^ a l e Spender and Zoe 
cu^7 lms - ^ideo films and dis- 
T ech *, at Narrow College of 
Ha rr - 0 °9y. & Art, Northwick Park, 
seri e ^ W ; ls to be the first of a 
19 th s . tudy dates (later dates 
Provin* and 24th May). Creche 
Trehe Contact Madeleine 
Hct/T 16 or ^ ut h Swirsky at 
e xu ;*/ 0r details 01-864 4411 
■Ci! 2g°n 56 for details. _ 

7°Urse 

nd^f Cations are invited for ad- 

zour? n to a . tw °-year full-time 
The p" startin g in September 1978. 
QUaiif° Urse is designed to train and 
an<j people f° r work with adults 
mnJ\° Un 9 P e °pie in various com- 

mU ^ y fittings 

looVi e * md °f applicant we are 
as 3 9 for will be between 23-43 

ed f general nile and will have work- 
A n J?. r a nnnimum of two years, 
som 4CantS 7/111 probably have had 
or v V elate d experience (part-time 
hav °i Untar y) an d may or may not 
tionV 0 '^ 1 educatl onal qualifica- 

ar ^?. elect ion will be by written 
F» H ona " d interview. 

Th* a j de 13115 write to: 

Un * Admissiom Tutor (SR), 
p ers ity of London Goldsmiths' 

- ll ege, Department of Adult 


^hidies, Community and Youth 
m- bourse, 38 Lewisham Way, 
w Cross, London SE14 6NP. 


publications 

• Astrological Birth Charts and 
detailed character analysis £5.00, 
including future trends and poten¬ 
tial £7.00, each person receives 
friendly individual attention. John 
Willmott, Knockam, Bunessan, 
Mull, Argyll. 

• First of May Feminist, Socialist, 
Anarchist literature. Warm meeting 
place. 45 Niddry Street, Edinburgh 
031 557 1348 

• WOMEN'S FIGHT No 3 OUT 
NOW Paper of the WWCC Articles 
on women in the GDR, abortion 
rights, the crumbling NHS etc. 
Order your copy now lOp + 7p 
p&p la Camberwell Grove, 

London SE5 8JA. £1.50 for 8 
issues. Orders for 50 plus on sale 
or return. 

• GAIA'S GUIDE-1978. FOR 
GAY WOMEN. All new, revised, 
updated and greatly expanded 
thoroughly detailed handy pocket 
size international lesbian bar/ 
club guide and complete directory. 
This fifth edition: 35 countries/ 
listings. Centres, switchboards, 
bookstores/mail order houses, 
publications, services and much, 
much more. £2.00 only (£2.50 
overseas) from: GAIA’s GUIDE, 
One, North End Road, London 
W14 (discreet mail order only-fast 
delivery). Also on sale at THE 
GATEWAYS and STERLING’S 
BOOKSTORE, 57 St Martin’s 
Lane, London WC2. 

therapy/growth 

• MASSAGE THERAPY, escalen, 
acupressure, polarity. Deep relaxa¬ 
tion, body/breath awareness. Call 
Shanti 486 9717. 

publications 

• PLEASE someone recommend 
books for couple travelling world 
on foot starting family on the way. 
Telephone Lis Wheathampstead 
2275. 


seepage two 
for details 


wanted 

• HELP, HELP, HELP! We are 
trying to complete our file of all 
copies of SPARE RIB and find we 
are missing copies of 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 
11, 13, 14, 15, 20, 23, 25, 26, 28, 
37, 38 & 45. Anybody who has 
any one of these back copies and 
could offer them back to us so that 
we can have a complete file here 
at the SPARE RIB offices please 
contact Carole 253 9793. 



WHM 
ENERY 
WOMRN 
SHOULD KNOW 
/BOUT NJIBR/1TORS 

As the first company to introduce vibrators into the U K. and 
having sold some hundred of thousands, we feei that we know 
more about them and their use than most. 

The most important thing to remember is. that thiy do 
work — providing the woman has no violent prejudice 
against the use of artificial sexual stimulation. Some women 
find the shape off-putting. The phallic symbolism, deliberately 
created by the makers to emphasize its'sexual usage, gives 
them the impression that it is meant to be used as an artificial 
penis, and indeed it can and is so used. Some women, 
however, find the effect — when used in this way to be 
more numbing than stimulatina 

The vibrator is designed and is far more effective when used 
for chloral stimulation and its undoubted value for this purpose 
has been well established by Masters and Johnson in their 
book "An Analysis of Human Sexual Response." In the book 
they describe how. using a similar device, they were able to 
bring to orgasm women who have never before reached a 
climax. 

These were extreme cases obviously. Normally, the vibrator is 
used to provide extra stimulation during love making and is 
particularly useful where the woman s resoonse lends to be 
slow. And. of course, it is just as often used purely for per 
sonal pleasure. 

Finally a word about quality. There are many different makes 
on the market today, all of similar design, ranging in quality 
from very good to absolutely useless. We have been selling 
the same model for seven years and have enough confidence 
m it to offer you our snecial money refund service if you are 
not sansfied] 

If you want to experiment wun your own personal vibrator, just 
complete the coupon below 


Please send me a Harmony Personal Vibrator. 

I enclose Cheque/ P 07Cash for E4.50(mcludmg posrage and 
packing) 


Name:.... 

Address. 



Pellen Personal Produets Ltd., 
Dept 8R 

la West Green Ptoad, London, N.1B 
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AT SOME 
PEOPLE THOUGHT 

(not everyone wanted to give their name) 

I haven't been involved in the movement before. I 
think it s necessary, there's got to be something really 
revolutionary, hasn't there? The festival's been very 
small, I expected hundreds and thousands of people 
like a pop festival. The reason this place interested me 
is I knew there'd be something positive, not just moan¬ 
ing about men and society. I can ring my friends and 
have a moan anyway. But maybe when I get back 
home this time I'll get in contact with a women's 
group Elizabeth m I took two young women from my 
youth project group. One of them really 


building and the people, she felt they were all 
Americans and all phoneys a The atmosphere's 
fantastic, not something I've ever come across before, a 
real women's thing Mary ■ I'd like it to go on, but * 
haven't always been fantastically lucky on the days I 
chose to come. I was embarrassed to have men around 
when things didn't come off, like the films on 
December 15; I felt we'd be seen as a bunch of in¬ 
competent women a I liked the way it was so varied. 
The therapy workshop was the most important for me, 
the Women's Therapy Centre are doing work which 
very few people know about Jackie m I'm not sure 
really whether the festival reflects what's going on in 
the women's movement in this country, more in the 
States. Our American sisters have a hell of a lot to 
teach us in the way of energy, but while feminism in 
the States is much more enterprising it's also much 
more part of the system. The attitude here tended to 
be liberal—"if women think that, we must 
accept it"; for example, the film A Trip Around 
Jenny didn't set up a critical framework around 
'Jenny's' racism. There was no space for discussion so 
some women who objected had to leave Marion m 
At all the films I've seen the film-maker wasn't present 
so how could they discuss the intentions of the film 
Some weren't at all clear. And the poster collective 
flashed through a lot of slides of their work without 

explaining the thinking behind each one ■ I'd like to 

have a really big outdoor festival like the Dutch fem- 
imsts have every September, for mixed audiences in 
the daytime and women only at night. It seems a 
really open and confident thing to do, and not shut¬ 
ting out women who want to come with men either 
I don't like discos myself, but we need a chance 
to get together and bop—so I liked the musical events 
Pat ■ The inflatables were good but it was a bit 
difficult to get on them and there were lots of big old 
children there who wouldn't help you on if you asked 
them nicely. There was a sort of train thing and a ring 
one, and there was a square one and two going round 
the corner. People were bouncing right near you and 
making you fall off but it was good Lucy 


Meg Christian and Teresa Trull (right): Really 
high energy. It's fantastic they've got a feminist 
record company together too. Some people 
didn't like that, and the way they told us to 
buy their records. But I liked it. They were 
really into audience participation, and there 
were lots of sing-alongs Pat ■ I felt they were 
lesbian chauvinists-singing All Women Are 
Lovely, but if you're still heterosexual you 
haven't sorted out your head. As if sleeping with 
women and smiling was all we needed. They 
seemed to expect an instant ecstasy from the 
audience, and some of the audience obliged. But 
I didn't feel they were trying to interact with 
me-they were just putting on a show Ruth ■ 
Ova is the most exciting band I've heard come 
out of the women's movement. They're exciting 
musically-combining congas with electric in¬ 
struments—and politically, giving a real sense of 
optimism and growing. For the first time I 
heard the kind of music I wanted to make 
myself Noni ■ Classical Cream Teas: Wonderful. 
I've never been interested in classical music, 
but the Adelphi string quartet were just 
so powerful Pat ■ 


f K ndrea - Tierl ' G,ll,an and Pam <«bove): I was knocked out. The lyrics were the great 
think ^,.l rnar ;: 9e - Str6et ha “' eS - male P0M,ics ' a relat 'onship with a woman. About our li* 
n h? M 1 ° Ur 3re ,he moSt lm e° rta "« t^ngs for women to develop, they're the * 

. Ut ? r \Tl CU !' Bl3Ck P60Ple haVe their humour and ,heir music, it's part of the f'9 h 
T ' L,ndMy C ° 0P#r 8nd friand *'- The* ^re playing around 

The n2 3 !h m ^L UP 85 ,heV Wem a,0ng ' a nv°ne-can-do.it feminist kind of thing, bu 

'exner s on ,h * ' , ~° r ^ "" pa ' ,d ,0 sit in rows 'i«ening-was because they v* 

comnPtBnf n! h i'r r!! UmentS ' Then S,,tarrock - a big rock band from Denmark-they were v« 

mus,callv monotonous (and not just because I couldn't understand the wordsl- 

tooerh^ e ,. e m nt c a , t0 °' 8,1 cordoned 0,f in Pairs-did this mean people didn’t come 

make new lovers? M/M nt ™ ke nevv frlends and sis,ers in struggle: or just that they did 
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BATHE AND DANCE 


I thought Voices (above) was very powerful. The thing that amazed me about it was that I identified 
with every single one of those women, part of their experience had been mine too. It was a shame that 
all the characters were middle-class and that their experience was American, because I think that made 
the play less accessible. But I got a lot out of it Claire ■ Kennedy's Children ends with each character 
isolated, and that's what the play's about. But in Voices, I wanted the women to come together, and 
it didn't work. For me the monologues just stayed apart. I thought Pirate Jenny were fantastic in 
Bouncing Back With Benyon, they’d gone far beyond agitprop, they had a Laurel and Hardy type of 
quickness-1 kept thinking. I'll never remember all these jokes! Anne ■ Pretty Ugly was a nice slick 
production, it exposed the pressure of the fashion media on teenage girls—but it didn't present an 
alternative. It didn't show a teenager refusing to knuckle under and still making a go of her life 
Carol ■ We gave a reading from The Three Marias, and we all felt we wanted more feedback from the 
audience. If you put a lot of work into a performance and then it's over—it's depressingly like the 
straight theatre Natasha ■ There was a dance workshop (right) every week, at the one I went to we 
were playing a ball game with pieces of wood and a bread roll and shouting our names as we threw. It 
developed into running around with great exuberance. Then came working with a partner, balancing, 
learning confidence with someone else. It was really nice ■ 


discussions 


|. s ^rvellous not to have any men around, it really is. I don't know why, 
m h appily married. But it's such a relief. One criticism: a lot of the dis- 
^ ls, on failed as it was inaudible Olga ■ ART: I haven’t got any back- 
^ 0u °d in art or images at all. A lot of things were presented very quickly 
. Vou knew there were a lot of women artists working now, and got an 
tj terna tional feeling too. But I d have liked to go more slowly, had more 
s ^ ne t0 J ook carefully at a few things BSEXUALITY: It wasn't really a work 
0p where women could share their experiences. More a lecture. The 
^°man who spoke was a Californian sexologist, she presented sexuality as a 
tj ries of scientific facts. Some women wanted to talk about vaginal sensa- 
others worried about the politics of showing a film of lesbian love- 
° k, ng to mixed audiences-but she didn't want to discuss things Sara ■ 
a ne woman asked if the film about masturbation was made by a woman, 
the sexologist just laughed and said "shut upl" ■ OLDER WOMEN: 
w e test consciousness-raising I've heard in years. You get to feel so jaded 
t ^ 0n you've been in the movement a long time, everyone starts to sound 
8 Sa me. | realised then that it's because so many of us actually are the 
Q arne l 1 can't wait for lots of older women to get into the movement in an 
rganised way so we can all learn from them. Zelda agreed to be a contact, 
un 607 4323 Amanda ■ MATRIARCHY: The idea makes us examine our 
^conscious preconceptions. All religions to have survived are patriarchal, 
r ey affect our thinking about ourselves now even if we think we’ve 
8 i®cted religion, they're all part of the rubbish we have to throw out Nina ■ 

Future projects: 

V0r V time I've come here I've bumped into someone I know, which is 
® reat I'm doing a film course and really isolated. I've met other feminist 
1 m *tudents here and we've arranged a meeting to show each other our 


films and maybe start a group. Unless we build up this kind of support for 
each other, women going into the arts are going to give up. So I'd like the 
festival to become a twice-yearly event Audrey ■ I'm trying to start a big 
women's sculpture project, possibly for the next national women's libera¬ 
tion conference, a big joint work about abortion, menstruation, equal pay 
or something like that. I announced it at the art workshop and some of us 
are going to start work at the Women's Arts Alliance Nina ■ We don't 
want to organise or take part in another women's festival unless it's in a 
women's building. How do we get a women's building together? One sug¬ 
gestion wes a warehouse space to house A Woman's Place information 
centre, the Women's Arts Alliance and other women's collectives that aren't 
securely housed at the moment. A group will be meeting to take the idea 
further at WAA, 10 Cambridge Mews Terrace NW1 ■ 
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theatre 

OUR OWN PEOPLE 


by David Edgar 
performed by ‘Pirate Jenny* 


David Edgar is preoccupied 
with the figure of the likeable 
National Fronter, rebelling at 
a class society grown even more 
cruel in its decay, but ending 
up looking for changes not to 
the Left, but to the Right. 

They are uncomfortable plays 
for a radical audience, forcing 
us to see how many of our 
ideas are tied to middle-class 
‘ enlightenment * or counter¬ 
culture complacency; forcing us 
to see how fascism can seem to 
express real working-class needs. 

In Our Own People the 
crucial figure, the ‘racial Trotsy- 
ist’, is a woman, Joan Dawson, 
a militant steward and a femin 
ist in her way, furious at the 
running down of the mills and 
the community surrounding 
them; blaming it all on the 
Blacks. It’s an amazing per¬ 
formance from Chrissie 
Cotterhill, as she realises she’s 
sold out ‘her own’ women’s 
jobs by dealing with manage¬ 
ment to exclude the Asian 
weavers. 

The truth is dragged up, 
layer by layer, at an industrial 
enquiry. The courtroom form 
is perfect for Edgar’s writing 
where meticulously document 
ed episodes build up into some¬ 
thing very moving. It also 
allows the force of dialectic to 
each new division that is re¬ 
vealed: white/asian; skilled/ 
unskilled; night/day; worker/ 
management; union bureau¬ 
cracy/rank and file; legal/illegal 
immigrant; national/internation 
al capital; finally, men/women. 
The sexual division of labour 
is presented as a final stroke. 
Emotionally, however, I felt 
it carried the least weight. 
Speeches from an Asian woman 
militant and the summing up 
from a feminist lawyer never 
really compete with the play’s 
central images of an industry, 
a people, raised up on imperial¬ 
ism and now facing the reckon¬ 
ing. There’s no happy together 

we’re-strong-sisters-and-brothers 

ending. In fact no ending at all 
Some lines get re-drawn. I sup 
pose what happens next is up 
to us. Amanda Sebestyen 


Liverpool. 10: Tower Hill Centre 
Kirby. 14: Teeside Ploy, Middles- 
borough. 15: Cleetor Moor Civic 
Hall, Cumbria. 16: Workington 
Civic Hall. I 7: Durham University. 
18: Newcastle Trades Council. 22: 
Sussex University. 23: Hilderstone 
A. E. Centre, Broadstairs. 24: 
Folkestone Labour Party. 25: 
Crawley Tec. 26: Kent University. 

I Mar 1: Sheffield Antifascist Com- 
1 mittee. 2, 3: Cannon Hill Park Art 
Centre, Birmingham. 4: Tameside 
TU Council. 


A BIT OF ROUGH 


by Gilly Fraser 


Pirate Jenny is now on tour. Infor¬ 
mation from 01-969 2292. Perform¬ 
ances 7.30 Jan 26-28: Strathclyde 
University. 30: St Catherine’s 
Centre, Aberdeen. 31: Labour 
Gub, Roseangle, Dundee. Feb 1: 
Rosebank, Dundee. 2'.Edinburgh 
Trades Council. 3, 4: Edinburgh. 

7: Chaucer’s Club, Hardman St, 


In this play a bit of fluff comes 
home to her bit of rough after 
being raped by her ex-husband 
at an arty-party. The boy 
friend isn’t surprised- 
to him she does look 
dressed for the part-slinky 
tight black skirt, loose light big 
sweater, high heels and, we are 
told, no knickers. She’s the 
movie-goers image of the 
archetypal 50s tart. Or else 
she’s walked straight off the 
cover of any 1977 fashion 
magazine. 

This play differs from your 
regular situation drama in which 
the woman is the victim and 
man the soft-hearted working 
class guy who’s life has con¬ 
ditioned him for thuggery. 

The woman reaches through 
her experience and through 
incredulity at her fella’s re¬ 
action to an understanding of 
her situation and in particular 
of the horrors of the hypocrisy 
of the fashion world. Most 
important, she comes to see 
how clothes affect her own 
attitude to herself. 

The bit of fluff makes an 
enormous recovery (Carole 
Hayman is Ace, as they say) 
she discovers rationality, and 
the truth of her own experience. 
Calmly rejecting pills and self 
mutilation, she packs her bags 
and leaves. I cheered. 

Natasha Morgan 



NEA 


(A YOUNG EMMANUELLE) 
Directed by Nelly Kaplan 

Based on the novel by 
Emmanuelle Arsan which, it 
seems, spawned all the other 
Emmanuelle films. Nea has 
recently been showing to a 
scattering of seedy raincoats in 
a couple of London’s scruffier 
cinemas. Which is very sad, 
because it deserves far wider 
distribution. 

Nea is not at all the same 
thing as the up-market, glossy 
soft porn of the other 
Emmanuelles; it’s horribly bad- 


iy auDoea and rather jerkily 
edited and the colour isn’t 
always nice. But it’s the most 
erotic film I’ve ever seen. And 
it’s not sexist. 

Sybil Ashby is a precocious, 
pushy little rich girl imprisoned 
in her family’s elegant mansion 
on the shores of Lake Geneva. 
Sybil’s family is, let’s say, un¬ 
usual. Daddy’s money holds the 
whole scene together, but only 
just. What with mother making 
love to her sister-in-law and 
Sybil spitting fire at the dinner 
table or speeding off to explore 
her sexuality in her garden hide¬ 
away, his patriarchal authority 
is twitching and tottering. No 
matter how often he splutters 
with rage or spurs his great grey 
Freudian horse symbolically 
across the horizon he still 
can’t really contain the female 
rebellion. 

Sybil lives a secret life com¬ 
posing ‘Nea’, her ‘grand roman 
erotique’, with time out for 
masturbating when the creative 
flow gets blocked. Her cat Scum 
looks on, rolling and purring 
ecstatically and tuning us in 
even more to her sensual 
raptures. 

Shoplifting female erotica in 
a Geneva bookshop, Sybil is 
caught red-handed by the delec¬ 
table Axel Thorpe, avant-garde 
publisher (Sami Frey). But 
after she boasts of her literary 
talents and shows him the first 
pages of Nea he is disarmed, 
attracted, and alarmed. He pro¬ 
poses a secret publishing con¬ 
tract, and Sybil proposes they 
sign it in blood. (She’s into 
witchy things and magical 
rituals like slicing her fingers 
with penknives, which certainly 
brought my adolescence back.) 
This all happens in one of the 
most erotic sequences I’ve ever 
gasped at-over a cafe table 
heaped with oozing Swiss 
eclairs. (She’s into cakes too.) 

But Sybil’s fantasy life can 
only fuel her writing as far as 
voyeurism. Of love she has no 
experience. She decides Axel 
must be her instructor. Axel 
lives alone in a creepy Gothic 
castle on the other side of the 
lake-more juicy symbols here 
with boats across the dark lake 
and long corridors. And a 
locked door to his dead 
mother’s room, where flowers, 
frills and, presumably, Axel’s ’ 
emotional self rest in peace, all 
wittily underlining his constant 
masculine refrain ‘I don’t want 
to talk about it’. 

What Axel doesn’t realise is 
that his protegee is intent on 
battering down all locked doors, 
and that by ‘love’ she means not 
just sexual athletics but 
passion, equality, mutual sur¬ 
render, completion, the works. 

Her absolutism is a bit much 
for him (she’s also sitting naked 


wnn pen ana iiuicuuuis. at th¬ 
ready), and his sophisticated 
playboy manner isn’t adequate 
to cope with this new phenom¬ 
enon. Part of his character 
armour has to crumble, and 
there follows a very erotic bed 
scene where he lets his hair 
down emotionally. However, 
the next day he decrees that 
since she’s a minor they must 
not meet until the novel is saie- 
Iy published. “Until the snow 
on the roof of the mountain 
chapel melts” he says lyrically- 

Sybil pines and fumes end¬ 
lessly, and Axel blocks her 
demands, saying that a promise 
is a promise. ‘Nea’ comes out - 
national acclaim and right-wing 
protest. The snow still hasn t 
melted-so Sybil bums the 
chapel down. Triumphantly 
she slips into Axel’s castle, 
where she spies him in bed wu 
her hated sister, giving a cold- 
eyed virtuoso sexual perform¬ 
ance. 

Broken-hearted at this be- 
trayal, our heroine doesn’t com 
mit suicide or anything like 
that. She’s a determined power- 
plotter, after all, so she collect- 
her share of the money and 
constructs her revenge with 
suitably witchy ingenuity. Tm 
I won’t give away, but a lot 
more fun and games at the ex¬ 
pense of male authority ensue, 
and I will say that love, passion 
and these sorts of absolutes wi^ 
out over uptightness and calcu¬ 
lation in the end. And I found 
it all very thrilling. So did the 
other feminist tittering in the 
back row. The raincoat 

brigade was silenced. c -ii 

Alison F cU 


music 


NATURE’S RADIO, 1977_ _ 

You live your life In the songs 
you hear On the rock ’n'roll 
radio ... 

So sings Helen Reddy in Angi^ 
Baby’, a song which tells of tn 
ultimate in radio experience: 
the instrument fulfils all its 
fantasy promises, and actually 
turns into a lover for Angie. 
This remarkable little story 
represents several of the extra¬ 
ordinary contradictions we 
accept in the messages of pop 
music. Angie is mad (‘or is 
she?’) and has only her radio 
for company. A young man g ets 
into her room aiming to rape 
her, and she somehow trans¬ 
mutes him into a benign being 
who inhabits her radio and for- 
ever after acts at her command. 
An odd myth. 

Still, we all have weird re¬ 
lationships with our radios, 
raped at one moment, soothed 
at the next. Often it is all too 
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dance 



•Inte rnational dance season (ica ist-i9th Nov) 

Margaret Beals _ 


i$ f » a dance-interpretation of ‘Ariel’, the final poems of Sylvia Plath, 
Beal 6 culmin ation of four years work by American performer, Margaret 
B rc T S r At th e ICA she collaborates with two other women-Lee Nagrin and 
t^i °' xe Meyers, each of them playing Plath in solos and group pieces. In 
s Way they explore the contradictions in her character and embody her 
P f£ CnCes as a woman. 

i ng tP sta ge the three women literally live the poems, their voices record- 
jo^ . bodies speaking. The landscape through which the poems 
obl *y» stark-a desert sizzling with haunting mirages-motifs of 1 


7 Plath’s 


fhp ‘° n With her father, her husband, motherhood, her suicide attempts, 
thp physic al/verbal identification of the performers with the woman and 


Poems produced an electric and often unbearable tension. 


the 

U,-. RiuuutCU an ClCtUIC anu until unutaiauiw iviwivii. 

anrt ni st the whole lacked variation, the overall experience was powerful 
di^i Unfor ? ettable - The absorption, focus and energy that the three women 
th e r j C .d ln their exploration of Plath’s inner and creative life compelled 
audience to travel with them, emerging, as I did, emotionally exhausted 

Anna Furze 



at ^p ou ndy to impinge, but 
at th T ^ mes we .are alarmed 
cui he blatant sexism of a parti- 
im 3r ‘^ nc » ar *d none of us is 
-mune to a sudden irrational 
h r iac k °f pungent nostalgia 
ou ght on by an old song, or 



to the unexpected relevance of 
the occasional new release. 

The rock and roll radio of 
1977 had us living out our lives 
in much the same way as usual. 
The same seams were still 
mined, and we had our 


emotions described, proscribed 
and contained all in the same 
old ways; radio gives us the 
messages of mass emotion. We 
looked at four songs about 
those romantic sufferers, the 
rejectees. 

Rejection seems to provide 
a never ending source of 
material, rich in the ironies of 
feelings we’ve learnt to love. 

For however much the singers 
wail and moan, however acute 
their pain, ‘It’s All In The 
Game’: we smile, because we 
know that give or take a couple 
of weeks, they’ll be all dreamy 
eyed again. Of all the hymns to 
self-pity in 1977, Nazareth’s re- 
release of‘Love Hurts’ is the 
most effective. Whereas the 
Everly Brothers whined it out 
in slow harmony, and Jim 
Capaldi bopped it, Nazareth 
harshly grind the bitterness 
into every note: 

Some fools dream of happiness, 
blissfulness, togetherness - 
Some fools fool themselves, 

I guess. 

But they ’re not fooling me; 

I've really learned a lot, really 
learned a lot. 

Love is like a flame, burns you 
when it’s hot: Love Hurts. 

On the surface it seems that the 
singer is rejecting romantic 
myths, but, accomplished and 
experienced listeners that we 
are, we know it’s really him 
who’s been told to push off. 
Similarly, the 1 Occ all-time hit, 
‘I’m Not In Love’ actually 
means the opposite: I’m des¬ 
perately in love. 

Rejection songs seem to be 
of two main types: those which 
suggest that the rejecter has 
broken the rules of the game, 
and those which tell of an in¬ 
evitable natural cycle. In the 
rules camp, we have Donna 
Summer’s ‘Love’s Unkind’- 
she’s in love with this guy who 
fancies her best friend. Her 
best friend fancies someone 
else. What a mess. And appar¬ 
ently it’s her momma who tells 
her that love’s unkind. Is being 
rejected hereditary? The music 
is not slow and slushy, but 
strangely cheerful and disco- 
beat, which rather takes the 
sting out of the tragic message. 
Perhaps a more interesting song 
is Crystal Gayle’s ‘Don’t It 
Make My Brown Eyes Blue’. 
(“Even my mother likes this 
one,’’ said the radio DJ.) 

Crystal can’t face the rejection 
she’s just got, and she doesn’t 
want the truth-she gives him 
instructions on how to behave 
(lying, in fact) to help her 
swallow the pill. 

Tell me no secrets, tell me 
some lies , 

► Give me no reasons, give me 
alibis . . . 

Although she comes up with 
some ideas on how to control 


w~ 





her pain, she still sings it all in 
a very mushy and moany way. 

In the biological inevitability 
camp, we can expect few sur¬ 
prises: for since dear old 
nature (usually chemistry) 
brings us together, presumably 
she’ll bust us up too-not much 
any of us can do about it. 

(There’s very little about 
History in pop messages: ex¬ 
cept for the ones that go, last 
year you were only fourteen 
but my goodness look at you 
now, you’ve got long hair and 
tits etc.) 

Nature mysteriously con¬ 
trols our relationships-a re¬ 
markable record surfaced 
briefly in late 1977 called 
‘Nature’s Radio’, sung by 
Mickey Jupp: 

/ can tell by the look in your 

eyes 

When it's time for me to go, 

Cos the information will be 

coming over 
On Nature's radio. 

You won't have to tell me, 

Cos I'll already know- 
The information will be 

coming over 
On Nature's radio. 

On Nature’s radio-ho. 

Made up of strange intuitions, 
and subject to the mysterious 
laws of the cosmos, we signal 
to each other like pulsars. If 
it’s all written in the infinite 
canopy of the heavens, who 
are we to question the eternal 
patterns of attraction and re¬ 
pulsion? 

The romantic principles 
which pop music relentlessly 
propagates seem on the one 
hand like trivia-but on the 
other hand they powerfully 
pervade our lives. It’s tran¬ 
sient, and yet the themes it 
harps on seem indestructible. 

A lot of people say they don’t 
listen to the lyrics, but if you 
do, you can’t help noticing 
how reactionary are the mes¬ 
sages relentlessly dripping into 
your ears. Just how does pop 
music manage to be slight and 
forceful at the same time? Pre¬ 
sumably it successfully plays 
upon all our own mixed feel¬ 
ings about romance and roman- ^ 
tic myths. 

Susan Hemmings 
and Laura Margolis 
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struggled to see free of colonial 
oppression. Christabel Pank- 
hurst became a religious fanatic 
and a Dame; she died after 25 
obscure years in Southern 
California. Suicide was sus¬ 
pected. 

These are the outlines of the 
myth that feminists have in¬ 
herited as our history. Why, 
then, do I say that it’s Christabel 
Pankhurst the women’s move¬ 
ment should be looking at 
more closely today? 

She was, as Sylvia acknow¬ 
ledged, ‘the only begetter’ of 
militant feminism, whose delib¬ 
erate arrest and imprisonment 
in 1905 dragged the suffragette 
question out of forty years’ 
obscurity. 

David Mitchell’s bio¬ 
graphy prefers to present 
Christabel not as a tactician 
but as a precocious superstar, 
pushed on by an ambitious 
stage mother who manipulated 
her daughter’s image as ‘the 
Mahomet of militancy’ to carry 
out a number of purges within 
the organisation. Sylvia Pank¬ 
hurst herself presents exactly 
the opposite picture of Christa¬ 
bel, the dominant personality, 
seducing her mother away from 
socialism and into the excite¬ 
ment of an urban terrorist cam¬ 
paign. Both the left, following 
Sylvia, and liberal historians 
like Mitchell have tended to 
trivialise the WSPU’s develop¬ 
ment by explaining it in terms 
of Christabel and Mrs Pank- 
hurst’s personal relationships. 
Mitchell, for example, hasn’t 
found out anything new about 
Christabel’s crucial period of 
exile in Paris and its effect on 
her politics; he obviously thinks 
it’s enough to describe her 
possible connection with a 
lesbian salon purely for its 
sensation value and not as (or 
if) it changed her life. 


The extent of Christabel’s 
| personality cult admittedly 
makes this reduction of history 
too easy. Her image was worn 
on badges, ‘adored’ in her 
absence at meetings, and 
launched a massive sale of 
picture postcards. But ‘Our 
| Sylvia’ had a certain personality 
cult of her own; threatening to 
1 starve to death on the Prime 
Minister’s doorstep is not neces¬ 
sarily the action of a modest 
democrat. Sylvia Pankhurst 
tried to use the hunger strike as 
[ the focus of a mass movement, 
admittedly; but she (and Mrs 
Pankhurst) also used it to pro- 
ject a traditional image of 
suffering womanhood: “I was 
always convinced that the ele¬ 
ment of martyrdom provided 
the highest and keenest incen¬ 
tive to our movement.” 


esting as Christabe] Pankhurst 
herself. He’s brought together 
all the debates with independ¬ 
ent militants like Teresa 
Billington and Mary Gawthorp » 
sexual libertarians like Dora 
Marsden, Fabians like the 
Pethick-Lawrences and revolu¬ 
tionaries like Sylvia Pankhurst. 
He’s dug out old letters and 
gossip (want to know who 
fancied who at Clement’s Inn 
in 1906? it’s all there). And 

more importantly he’s inter¬ 
viewed some of the surviving 
suffragettes like Jessie Kenney 
and asked at least some of the 
relevant political questions. 

But Mitchell’s book is exasper¬ 
ating even though it does con¬ 
tain information which isn’t 
otherwise to be found between 
two covers. 


Feminists today try to 
politicise the sexual life. And 


Christabel’s attitude to 
violence was quite different, 
she looked to the emergence 
of women as a fighting force. 
Sylvia s East London Feder¬ 
ation formed a People’s 
Army for self-defence, 
with dockers as well as 
suffragettes providing the 
muscle; but the WSPU were 
before them with their Women’s 
Bodyguard, armed with clubs. 
Christabel saw the Bodyguard 
as successors to the Furies, ris¬ 
ing up against the patriarchy — 
beings with unknown stores 
of force, mental and spiritual, 
who have remained silent and 
submissive for centuries”. The 
words could have been written 
by a radical feminist today, and 
in fact Christabel’s politics' 
have all the strengths and weak¬ 
nesses of that position. The 
weaknesses were her lurch to 
the radical right and her sub¬ 
sidence into millennial fantasy. 
The strengths were her grasp 
of feminist autonomy-‘self- 
reliance’ she called it, rejecting 
the notion that women’s 
struggles could only be pro¬ 
gressive if linked to the strug¬ 
gles of progressive men. 

David Mitchell has under¬ 
stood the fascinating contemp¬ 
orary relevance of this and his 
book should have been as inter- 


our opponents, then as now, & 
to sexualise the political, to 
reduce the demands of women 
to a series of menstrual and 
menopausal ravings. What s 
infuriating about Mitchell’s 
account is that it goes on doing 
just this. So, he can’t admit tna 
Christabel’s first arrest roused 
women to anger and solidarity 
-no, it “Provoked a warm 
quasi-orgasmic gush of gmp* , 
tude and heroine worship”, 311 
so on. In his last chapter, 
Mitchell goes over the top, 
compares Christabel to Mein* 
hof and expresses sympathy 
for those poor “prison staffs 
which had to deal with writhing 
WSPU militants, and German 
doctors . . . sorely tempted to 
let their charges die of hunger 
if they wished”. Or “drown 
themselves out of the way”, 
perhaps, as one of the suffra¬ 
gettes’ anonymous correspond¬ 
ents suggested. 

The hate mail the militants 
received was one small part of 
the phenomenal weight of sex 
hostility that came down on 
them. Attackers at public meet¬ 
ings would routinely go for the 
breasts and genitals, and many 
of the women assaulted in the 
Black Friday march on the 
House of Commons became 


books 


THE SUFFRAGETTE 


MOVEMENT 


by Sylv ia Pankhurst 
Tvirago, £2.95) 

QUEEN C HRISTABEL 
by David Mitchell 
(Macdonald and Jane’s, £8.95) 

Sylvia Pankhurst wrote a richly 
detailed, passionately argued 
history of militant feminism. 
From its publication in 1932 
The Suffragette Movement 
became a classic. It’s just been 
republished, and it remains a 
valuable source book for 
feminists today. 

Christabel Pankhurst’s memoir, 
Unshackled, came out in 
1958 and made reviewers 
‘rock with laughter’. Ever 
since, it’s remained largely un¬ 
read (largely unreadable). Sylvia 
Pankhurst worked with women 
in East London at a grass-roots 
level-for creches as well as for 
votes-and she was at the centre 
of movements for radical 
change; she wanted ‘social 
soviets’ where women could 
take control of their communi¬ 
ties—an idea far in advance of 
events in Russia, China or 
Portugal. Christabel Pankhurst 
was an autocrat leading an in¬ 
creasingly elitist and centralised 
campaign; the First World War 
turned her into an ardent mili¬ 
tarist begging the Government 
to give servicemen the vote 
before women. In 1919, ‘the 
year of revolutions’, she set up 
a Woman’s Party with what can 
only be described as a social- 
fascist programme. Sylvia 
Pankhurst spent the last years 
of her life an honoured guest in 
a country (Ethiopia) she’d 
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Permanent invalids. Some died. 
towT/ feminists tried to deny 
rinrn ^ ltc hell describes as “the 
ti :' n ' y Psychopathic implica- 
&?**.»* war ” L^ter, 

ver/ t "^ elPankhurst took U P a 
nf i^ e i iln ^ te Position in a series 
anH7il Cies a b° ut prostitution 
pon Ui ^ s P rea d of syphilis and 
^ or which she’s been 
ndicuUd j^e in see m s 
75-' 1 ' f at ber allegation that 
nr.t° °* men were infected was 
k nrn Un 0Un ^ ec ^ hut has been 
anH^l 0 ^ by recent research, 
and the White Slave Trade was 

W» a h °rrible reality.) 

thm.‘„t he was really saying* 

s«W,’.? nd what shocked 
-^' .benarians then as 
rpfoV- 1 as lt . does now , was that 
^lonships between men and 

thp^ e i n iT the New Woman and 
DcKc/ki man -had become im- 
POfs ble. Celibacy was the only 

ana tlCa l option open to her 
many women like her. 
sort ^ 7 la ^ankhurst’s was the 
a 0i socialist feminism that 
‘rise above' the sex 


war. At the time, she was 
appalled not only by Christa- 
bel’s Great Scourge articles but 
by the breakaway feminists 
of the Freewoman magazine 
and their brave articles on 
sexual self-expression, on birth 
control, on lesbianism . Her 
idea of a title for the East 
London Suffragette’s paper was 
The Worker's Mate— luckily the 
East London women preferred 
The Women's Dreadnought'. 

Her view of femininity was very 
orthodox in many ways . Her 
first book, The Suffragette, 
written in 1911 before her 
split from the organisation, 
presents WSPU members as 
radiant and desirable beyond 
belief, while by the time she’s 
writing The Suffragette Move¬ 
ment the same women have 
developed premature wrinkles, 
neurotic ailments and stunted 
intellects . . . Which all goes to 
show that the history of the 
suffragettes we really need 
hasn’t yet been written. 

Amanda Sebestyen 


about kids’books 


fLX lSM IN CHILDREN’S 

books - - 

•!^Sh ilaren’s Rights __ 

^fkshop(60p) 

^H LDREiTS BOOKS AND 

■P^BSSOCIETY PAST AND 

PgESf Nf~ 

~5Lj fobert Leeson _ 

and Readers _ 

^Wishing Co-operative 65p) 
S^ICH ING THEM YOUNG?" 

J Sex. Race and Clas s 
ySh }ldren’s Fiction: Volume 

Ideas in Children's 

—by Bob Dixon_ 

l*I u io £1.80 each ) 

p 

^minists in need of ammuni- 
n i°r arguments about sex- 
„ n Plc ture books, assumedly 
rg ^^ble ‘quality’ child- 
in! s , * tera ture or first readers 
In r?°° l wil1 we l come Sexism 
p ii u ldren's Books, a second 
Action of papers from CRW. 
»ong them is a reprint of 
' e McGraw-Hill guidelines for 
;. u ?l treatment of the sexes, 
Anally prepared by the 
; nierican publishing company 
benefit of its editorial 
I* 11 and authors’in 1974. 


The guidelines certainly 
seem admirable on paper 
though, like the Sex Discrimin¬ 
ation Act, leave you with the 
uncomfortable question: did 
it make any difference? There 
is nothing in the book to sug¬ 
gest whether it did or not. 

However there are plenty 
of usable facts and figures 
elsewhere and some tellingly 
selected illustrations, both 
textual and pictorial. Suzanne 
Czaplinski’s meticulous head- 
count of male and female 
characters in award-winning 
picture books yields no sur¬ 
prises overall-there are 
always considerably more 
males than females-though 
there’s a useful table for 
countering the march of 
progress argument showing 
the presence of female 
characters diminishing 
dramatically in the 1960s. 

For Spare Rib readers who 
are already trying to take ac¬ 
count of sexism, race and 
class in children’s literature, 
Bob Dixon’s slightly self- 
conscious attempt at con¬ 
sciousness-raising in his two- 
volume Catching Them Young 
may jar somewhat. Cultural 
elitists will find it a tasteless 


^ v ailable at last in GB is one of USA’s best known attempts at a 

j^.nscious treatment of the sex role socialisation of little boys, 
William's Doll (Harper & Row £2.95) is a delicately illustrated 
Pttture book about William who gets his doll (thanks to Gran) 
a gainst all the odds thrown up by the rest of his family. Although 
pretty didactic, this is very useful when little boys get the wrong 
^ eas about being gentle, kind and caring. Andrew Mann CRW 


polemic; the politicised are 
likely to object to the lack of 
discussion of underlying sub¬ 
stantive issues; and it’s easy 
prey to the academic put- 
down. For anyone like me 
simply suffering from an 
overdose of adulatory accounts 
of ‘good’ books for children, 
the two volumes inject a wel¬ 
come blast of cold air into the 
climate of discussion. 

They take a look at what is 
available overall for children 
to read, disregarding the usual 
divide of sheep (the literary 
classics) and goats (comics and 
Enid Blyton). The brief de¬ 
scription and critical comment¬ 
ary of more than 200 works 
covers a good range-from early 
children’s classics to two of the 
most popular reading schemes 
currently in use in schools 
(Ladybird and Breakthrough 
to Literacy), and contempor¬ 
ary writers for older children, 
including lesser known ones. 
Inevitably the time-span and 
sheer quantity taken on doesn’t 
allow for searching analyses of 
the latest offerings, though 
Dixon takes a largely critical 
view of both familiar and less 
familiar titles. He also picks 
out those unfortunately few 
titles which can be recom¬ 
mended as showing positive 
attitudes. I found myself 
wondering whether, had he 
worked at more current things 
the list would have been longer 

Volume 1 includes dis- 
cussion-albeit somewhat 
sketchy—of language in rela¬ 
tion to sexism, race and class, 
and a consideration of the 
way in which stereotypes are 
often deeply embedded in 
common language usage or in 
attitudes to accent and dialect. 
Reputations are subject to 
some timely alteration, parti¬ 
cularly in Volume 2. Thus 
devotees of C S Lewis’s The 
Lion , The Witch And The 
Wardrobe, Alan Garner’s 
The Owl Service, and Richard 
Adam’s Watership Down will 
find their faith disconcertingly 
challenged. 

Robert Leeson’s creden¬ 
tials are clearly on view; as a 
committed children’s book 
writer and literary editor of 
the Morning Star his stand¬ 
point is fairly predictable. He 
ofters a briet statement which 
confronts a personal dilemma- 
does ‘commitment* as a writer 
of children’s books have to 
mean separation ‘from the 
world ... of creativity ... 
condemned to formula writing 
of didactic content for the 
purpose of social engineering?’ 
Leeson discusses this with a 
lightness of touch and an edge 
of humour which l liked very 
much, and with insight derived 
from his own struggles to 


write books ‘in which ordinary 
children . .. might recognise 
themselves, yet feel the vicari¬ 
ous excitement for which con¬ 
vention deems characters from 
a class apart to be necessary’. 
The first piece tended, 1 
thought, towards a cursory 
run-through of two-hundred 
years of children’s literature- 
a literature in Leeson’s view 
imbued with middle class 
values and attitudes-with a 
somewhat idealised backward 
glance at a golden age when 
the oral tradition supposedly 
carried tales from the hovel to 
the hall and back again. 1 think 
there is something in this, 
myself, but there isn’t room 
in the short account Leeson 
gives to develop the ideas 
adequately. 

It seems worth noting in 
conclusion that approval rat¬ 
ings don’t always tally bet¬ 
ween books; thus Glenys 
Loban in her piece in Sexism 
In Children's Books makes a 
number of objections to the 
stereotyped presentations of 
parental roles in a reading 
scheme described by Robert 
Leeson in his book as ‘bouncily 
working class Nippers’ and 
welcomed by him as a correc¬ 
tive to the ‘smoothly sub¬ 
urban world of the typical 
reader’. 

Heather Lyons 



LOVE OF WORKER BEES 


by Alexandra Kollontai, _ 

translated by Cathy Porter 

(Virago £2.50) 

SELECTED WRITINGS OF 
ALEXANDRA KOLLONTAI 
translated with an introduction 
and commentaries by Alix Holt 
(Allison and Busby £2.95) 

The task of ‘retrieving’ our his¬ 
tory is an uphill process. The 
publication of Love of Worker 
Bees and Selected Writings 
makes an important contribu¬ 
tion to it. The fact that these 
two books have been translated 
by women informed by the 
concepts of the current 
Women’s Liberation Movement 
adds greatly to their value and 
accessibility. A couple of years 
ago I read the 1931 English 
version of ‘Vasilisa Malygina’, 
(one of the stories in Love of 
Worker Bees) published under 
the title ‘Free Love’: besides 
being somewhat bewildered by 
the title, I found the language 
stilted, even bizarre, in places. 
Cathy Porter’s translation is a 
great improvement. 

Even without the language 
barrier, access to sources is an 
impediment to any study of 
Soviet history. In the absence 
of ‘hard facts’ the effect of the 
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revolutionary period on the 
lives of women, and the role (if 
any) of women’s politics, has 
been appropriated by a variety 
of dogmatic interpretations. 
Every subsequent political 
movement, Trotskyist, anarch 
ist or Stalinist, has returned to 
the Russian Revolution to draw 
its own conclusions. 

Kollontai was one of the 
few women Party activists of 
the time. She consciously 
applied herself to the ‘Woman 
Question’ in her practical work 
and her writings. Selected 
Writings indicates the breadth 
of her politics; she did not con¬ 
fine herself to women’s matters 
iri a narrow way. On reading 
Selected Writings I was struck 
by the context in which 
Kollontai was writing-as a 
social democrat (and later a 
Bolshevik), rather than as a 
feminist in the sense we use the 




term today. Before 1917 
Kollontai’s emphasis (as 
Lenin’s) was firmly on drawing 
the distinctions between social 
democratic politics and bour 
geois politics. 

In the propaganda piece 
‘Working Woman and Mother’ 
Kollontai takes the lives of 
four women-a bourgeois lady, 
her maid, a laundress and a 
factory worker-and follows 
each through her different fates 
during pregnancy, childbirth 
and motherhood. (Incidentally, 
it is probably Kollontai’s views 
on motherhood that the mod¬ 
ern reader will find most un¬ 
familiar, if not discordant.) It 
was not until after the Revolu¬ 
tion that, in her fiction and 
non-fiction, Kollontai addressed 
the more complex issues of 
personal struggle and codes of 
behaviour in the transition 
period. 

In Selected Writings Alix 
Holt raises many of the ques¬ 
tions which socialist feminists 
today would wish to discuss in 
relation to Kollontai. She also 
explains the relevance (or 
sometimes irrelevance) of 
Kollontai’s ideas to political 
events. The Introduction and 
commentary are certainly worth 
reading in their own right. 

There is no doubt that Love 
of Worker Bees is a romantic 
book. The three stories are set 


in revolutionary Russia between 
the 1917 Revolution and the 
first years of the New Economic 
Policy in the early 20s. The 
plots have a common theme, 
they centre on Bolshevik Party 
circles and the heroines are 
politically active women. 

In ‘Vasilisa Malygina’, 

Vasilisa meets her lover 
Vladimir in the heady days of 
1917 and they grow close 
through working together 
politically. Dictates of Party 
work during the Civil War 
brings separation and increasing 
difficulties for their relation¬ 
ship. When the lovers attempt 
to live together after the Civil 
War, Vasilisa finds that Vladimir 
wants her to fill the role of 
conventional wife. The ambi¬ 
guity of her emotions in rela¬ 
tion to Vladimir is interwoven 
with her attempt to understand 
the changing political situation 
and her feelings of alienation 
from new attitudes and styles 
of work within the Party. 

The two shorter stories do 
not develop the emotional lives 
of the characters to the same 
extent. But they also depict 
many aspects of social life and 
personal struggle in the revolu¬ 
tionary period, containing a 
wealth of references to the 
social problems of the time; 
shortage of housing, lack of 
food, unemployment, women 
driven to prostitution. In ‘Three 
Generations’ Kollontai takes up 
a theme she returns to in her 
non-fiction, of exploring the 
ways in which personal morali¬ 
ty changes with social upheaval. 

Selected Writings will possib¬ 
ly not reach a wide audience. 
Non-fiction can be hard to read 
and Kollontai is an obscure, if 
not unknown, figure to many 
people. I do hope that, at least , 
people read Love of Worker 
Bees. The stories make enjoy¬ 
able reading and are as good a 
start as any to thinking about 
the dynamics of the Russian 
Revolution, and the hopes and 
disappointments which the 
period held for women. 

Hilary Knight 


stantly curious about the 
world around her and inside 
her, precise and imaginative 
in recording her responses to it. 

Some of the poems deal 
with subjects common to many 
women’s experience: the 
family, domestic tasks, relation¬ 
ships with lovers, mothers and 
children. Each of them is ren¬ 
dered with an acuteness of ob¬ 
servation, an originality of 
word-choice, that takes Judith 
Kazantzis far away from any 
hint of rhetoric or cliche, ex¬ 
cept where she chooses to use 
this for the purpose of irony. 
Experiences we have all shared, 
yes, but spoken in a voice that 
is highly distinct and original. 
Other poems reflect less the 
specifically female person than 
the lonely, sensual, wry indivi¬ 
dual constantly recording the 
flux of self, other, world. 

The individuality of focus 
comes out through a dazzling 
succession of newly-minted 
and tightly-worked metaphors 
which employ strangeness, odd 
juxtapositions, visual clarity 
and vernacular speech for their 
effect. The handling of lan¬ 
guage is totally satisfying: time 
and again I exclained Yes, 
that s exactly it, you have made 
me see what you mean. As well 
as delight, the poems also give 
pain: the very integrity of the 
language, as well as the nature 
of the subject-matter, is a 
reminder of how, if we let 
ourselves feel, we go through 
experiences which can be 
frightening or distressing, 
which poems can fix, reshape 
and translate, but never remove. 

Michele Roberts 
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MINEFIELD 

by Judith Kazantzis _ 

(Sidgwick & Jackson £1.00) 

These are poems by a woman 
sharp of ear and of eye, con- 


CHRISTMAS TELEVISION 

It’s been a pretty bleak time for 
feminists watching television 
particularly over Christmas. 
Anthea as the deliberately stu¬ 
pid female foil to funny, quick¬ 
witted Bruce Forsyth; Angela 
Rippon’s legs again; the endless 
male jokes about ‘the’ wife and 
‘the’ mother-in-law-the con¬ 
tinual sexist assault both visual 
and verbal makes it hard to pick 
out the odd exception without 
giving it too much prominence. 

But it might be worth analys¬ 
ing the Queen’s performance as 
a contrast-what is her place in 
the Christmas family ritual? I 
watched her stiff, terrified 
form and face and listened to 
her thin upper-middle class 
voice mouthing a speech about 
Reconciliation and the 
Christian message amidst all the 
rest of the sexist objectification 
of women that went on over 
Christmas. It exemplified the 
poverty of feminine representa¬ 



tions in male dominated society- 
However, just before Chris - 
mas there was a half hour doc ' 
mentary on how women sufjer 
ing from acute pre-menstrual 
tension can get treatment 
which, from their accounts, na 
transformed their lives. The 
treatment is still only available 
in two clinics throughout 
Britain and the research was 
begun by a woman doctor 1 ■> 
years ago working virtually ° n 
her own. It seems outrageous 
that research into something 
which most women must have 
some experience of should h a l 
had so little money and pubuci 
ty. Most of the women inter¬ 
viewed told stories of wanting 
to batter their children and 
husbands every month and 
being palmed off by the family 
doctor with tranquillisers or 
homilies about putting up wit 1 
being a woman. After years oi 
tension they-had finally been 
recommended to the pre¬ 
menstrual clinic and cured. 

Jean McCrindie 


Christmas television struck me 
as a support group for the 
comedians-all laughing at ^ 
each others’ jokes and dropP 111 ^ 
each others’ names. Still, . 
Morecambe and Wise were g° 0 ' 
as the gayer than ever ‘Starkers 
and Crutch’. The best thing" 
apart from ‘The Big Sleep’" . 
was Shirley Maclaine’s Cheshire 
cat smile at the very end of 
Apartment’. It made up for all 
the plastic. s1 

Jill Nicholis 


THE LONDON 


WEEKEND SHOW 
-‘Young Lesbians’ 


(December 18, LWTV) _ 

This was a thoroughly all right 
programme, presenting two 
happy well-adjusted lesbians 
(from Lesbian Line) with all 
the right comments-on a 
Sunday (family!) afternoon, to 
‘young people’. The researcher 

told me he had tried to find 
some lesbians with more prob¬ 
lems, but couldn’t. As it was, ^ 
the programme was optimistic" 
apolitical, but nice.% 

Ruth Wallsgrove 
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Mel Man in is a cheerful blonde who 
the i t0 ^ herself chosen for 
dv J- y *« P an - “When I hqd my hair 
k''“ ® ,aclt I found strange things 
i>* n - n « : No more whistles from 
to t it* S ' ,es ‘ * nite *d, people started 
i*k r " ,0 me ’ d ' scuss things with me. 
to I? my po ' w v * cw - And I started 

min 7 -. Self ' a$senivc and ‘P"* my 

thi n ' ■ ' soun< l s as though it is a good 
Sim"?”* ^“Jone back to being blonde. 

Pmme.I e e e ® ,a P h . ma 8 aEine 

•— Stewaid. London NW1 


Fellow feeling 


the cuunUr- 


teiJr 111 -w *»* vvumn- 

UgftH i 8 * a so l° voice was little 
andT ,^ for e the Restoration, 
c, rf in * countertenors in 

®Ho n- • pai * s or in 

ls only an approxi- 

ten™ lS authenticity - pre- 
le* s - o a woman's voice 
duaiiJJ actual sound 

JUn f° T the masculine 
r Vil .scnsibUitv 
24/10/77 

Gaikin, London SW15. 


Masterpiece 

mo). nWcVer ' the play itself is a 
1 rj. mas culine performance, if 
energ" Uie ,l,at wo,d ,0 imply 
boirf i; fair-mindedness and 

Ti* Con «n«tio n . 

1 me *. 10/9/77 

Plav* 1 ” had managed to write a feminine 
Dr»;.',j Ve 64,1 assume it would have been tired, 
b v u. 1 * and timid. Lovely, isn’t it! Report 
Alden. London SW18. 


Kannia gallery owner 

I've chosen Portrait of Two Lodiot. 

Two's better than one. There is 
nothing like a beautiful nipple. 

This is an image I always carry in my 
mind, it turns me on. They are not 
my favourite figures, but for me 
present the essence of femininity. 
Women together are incredibly erotic 
It is just a perfect moment. Also 
I like titled ladies. It excites 
too, because one is the vopmui ; 
they are teasing us. It awakens all 
your senses which is what you want 
women to do. You can almost hear the 
pinch. A stocking, a suspender belt 
and a garter are perfect 
female images; they really sum it up 
Sunday Timer magazine, 13/11/77 
From Rita Craft, London SFI 2, and 
Natasha Morgan. 


)Uyh Keitel theatre designer 

Don’t be misled by the 
posture of Allen Jones 
sculpture, merely a 
convenience for drinking 
coffee. Total femininity, 
beauty and intelligence 
clearly reflected. If there is a 
flaw in her perfection only 
Homan Polanski would know 
- she belongs to him. 


Woman disappears 


seldom practised. Ernest Beruon at 
number 10, an iron merchant and one of 
the rounders of the Vickers empire, 
used to entertain men like Browning, 
Alfred de Musset, Felix Mendelsohn, 
George Eliot and the Halles to dinner, 
Sunday Telegraph magazine 
From Sue Steward, London Nwl 


^ho to attack 

about sexist ads 

Th 

ad?. ?? anijrac turers of the product 
^ntsed and the agency who 
the ad. 

Who to complain to 

J^ e Advertising Standards Authori- 
w:.. 15 Ridgmount Street, London 
c *• The Independent Broad- 
{ / 5t, ng Authority* 70 Brompton 
^’London SW9, for TV ads 
and *TV programmes. 


Who to work with 
The National Union of Journal¬ 
ists: send a letter of complaint 
about sexist articles to the Mother 
or Father of the NUJ Chapel at 
the publication concerned, with a 
copy to the editor, and to the 
Equality Working Party, NUJ, 
Acorn House, 314 Grays Inn Road, 
London WC1. Affirm (Alliance 
For Fair Images and Representa¬ 
tion in Media): a gioup acting 
against sexism and offensive 
stereotyping, can be contacted at 
35 Colehearnc Road, London SW10 


Cast off 

Not from the Country Garden 
blit from Sylvia’s of 25 Beau¬ 
champ Place, London S.W.3, is 
this modern copy of a Victorian 
bootjack. Easy Lizzie (as 
this copy of a Victorian circus 
rider has been named) is used 
just like a conventional boot 
Jack—put one boot on her and 
use her legs to ease the other 
boot off. Made of cast iron with 
■ polyurethane varnish. Easy 
Lizzie costs £5.18 from Sylvia's. 
Sylvia will post for OOp p and p. 


Financial Times, 8/10/77 


Sent in by Nicky Blandford, Exeter. 
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eryl angrily waves the tea- 
towel in the air. ‘KING 
DRYER' the trade mark says 
big and red in the middle. “It's 
the ‘KING' bit . .. that's where it hits you, 
when you have three kids, two guineapigs, 
one cat and live in a semi-detached in 
Watford." She was illustrating to me more 
than explaining why she embroiders her 
frustration into handkerchiefs, cushion- 
covers and teatowels. 

Beryl Weaver, who is 40, describes her¬ 
self as a housewife drowning in sub- 
urbia-‘shattered and shuttered', tired and 
tied. “But one day" she exclaims “oh it 
must be seven years ago, I left the washing 
up, and sat down to read a paper written 
by some women. It was all about the 
drudgery of housework and the isolation 
of women in their homes; as plain as the 
nose on your face it was. I thought ‘just 


my kind of women' and went and found 
them in Chalk Farm." But women’s libera- 
tionists are very few and far between. “So 
now" she sighs “I feel a bit of an eccentric 
in Watford, somebody with an obsession 
. . . And sometimes I get real doubts; they 
all look so normal and ordinary there, that 
I start feeling we’ve got it all wrong . 
That's what suburbia does for you. Too 
late to move now." She's silent, smiles 
painfully, but soon lights up again. “What’s 
important is to use what we've got: our 
housewives' heritage." And as she says 
this, she dips into her shopping bag and, 
with a real witches' cackle, drops a 
parcel of neatly starched and ironed 
colourfully embroidered bits and pieces 
in front of me. “Just to show you I’ve 
not been wasting my time” she comments. 
There's flowers everywhere, and surprises 
as well. While I admire the delicateness and 


subtle colour combinations of a bouq uet 
on a 'doiley', I very suddenly get tranS' 
fixed by the pattern on the vase: an in, 
vasion of women’s symbols. Beryl who’d 
been waiting for the effect, bursts out 
laughing at my amazement, and quickly 
pulls out a cushion cover with another 
traditional flower pattern. Subversive^ 
she'd woven into it ‘Flourish with 
Flowers' and smaller ‘This cushion cover 
must not be SAT upon'. “It really g ets 
under my skin” she explodes “the way 
we're always compared to flowers; women 
and flowers-personal and warm-pretty 
but stultified. One man even went as f ar 
as to say he liked women to be indepen' 
dent, so he could go from one to the 
other, like a bee on springflowers." But 
why then obsessively embroider them, 1 
mused. “I need to fix my memories 
somehow, and say in a tangible way that 
housewives are here and alive. But' 1 she 
points out “I was never encouraged to 
create disturbing images, so my anger 
comes through in the pretty pictures I was 
brought up with." 

There's a handkerchief with a lady in a 
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" ^oline-a pretty picture-stiff and rigid, 
Peking flowers-a woman's work. But as 
er y! made her, she called it ‘To women's 
ork-Two women's work’. She identifies 
*" her creation even though their class 
n 9ins are different. “Most housewives 
j® e | confined, futile, and without outlet, 
fitting and crochet, tatting, lacework 
inn em broidery, all things women do 
^ coors, are common occupations that 
f. r ° ss class boundaries. They're time- 
1 Grs and a solace. It's obsessive and it 
* n keep you captive in a vicious circle 
J ‘ fund-raising bazaars and other ‘world- 
u lftering* charitable events." She now 
j^ 7 s an object from her shopping bag 
mch is neither stringbag or purse. "Look 
[* ere, s a real time-filler for you" she 
s hrieks. 

? ot h her mother and aunt embroidered, 
ut Beryl didn't learn from anyone in 
Particular; she's just always done it . . . 
^ e re have been gaps, and she explains 
‘^ow she got to do the batch in front of 
* e * “It's the Holdsworth rape thing 
ea |ly. That got me so angry, that I had to 
V r ab my nearest teacloth and stab away at 


it. I often get stuck for words and what I 
did to that teacloth is my way of saying 
I’m furious, and frustrated that in this day 
and age, men have a licence to rape because 
they ‘serve’ their country." She points 
again at the other, ‘KING DRYER’, tea- 
towel "This symbolises it all. Next thing 
I'll do is to write PATRIARCHY under it, 
and it'll be in double-cross stitch ..." 

"I'm also very sentimental, especially 
when I start thinking about women to¬ 
gether. That's why the Suffrage Hanky 
article (embroidered names of suffra¬ 
gettes in prison) in Spare Rib (No 61) 
made me cry. I wanted to make something 
that expressed the solidarity we feel now. 
But I found it impossible, because we’re a 
thread of women, and you cannot single 
out names, because everybody's impor¬ 


tant." A sip of coffee, a moment of silence 
and Beryl concludes that "chainstitch 
would be the obvious stitch to use for it." 

I ask her if she thinks of herself as an 
artist and she half-smilingly answers 
"No, I'm filling time, or maybe I am 
wasting time ... I suppose I do use a 
box of coloured silks like a palette and I 
like mixing and dabbing them round . . . 
But I've never thought of it as really 
creative ..." 

After hesitating a couple of weeks 
though, she did pin her tea towels, 
hankies, samplers and cushion covers 
on a curtain as part of an exhibition at 
the Women's Arts Alliance. The theme 
of the exhibition was apt: ‘More a way 
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I Two studies have recently been published in the Lancet about the 
risks of taking the contraceptive Pill. The main report comes from 
I the Royal College of General Practitioners (RCGP) which gave us a 
pro-Pill whitewash document in 1974.1 Now Oliver Gillie writes in 
the Sunday Times that “much of what the public has been told in , 
the past about the Pill was misleading. Enthusiasts have oversold the 
Pill and now it can be seen that the risks for older women are much 
higher than was ever thought likely before.” In fact Jill Rakusen 
criticised the optimistic conclusions of the 1974 report in SR 32. 
Here she assesses these findings and comments on the medical 
I establishment’s reactions. Clearly women have been misled - we 
I don’t need Gillie to tell us that - though many of the figures, 
including those relating to older women, are hardly a revelation. 


»The 

.. 


The RCGP’s report 2 compared death-rates 
in Pill-users, ex-users and non-users. It drew 
on a study of 46,000 women in Britain over 
a period of eight years. The other report— 
from Oxford 3 -was based on data from 
about 17,000 women, some using the Pill, 
some the IUD and some the cap. Its results 
were consistent with those from the RCGP, 
which were:* 

1 The death rate from circulatory diseases 
in women who had ever used the Pill was 
roughly five times that of ‘controls*, ie 
women of similar age etc who had never 
used the Pill. 

2 The death rate increased with age, 
cigarette smoking and duration of Pill use, 
but at all ages it was higher in ‘ever-users’ 
than non-users. 

3 If the Pill was taken continuously for five 
years or more, the death rate increased to 
roughly ten times that for non-users. All 
the deaths which involved Pill use of five 
years or more occurred in women aged 35 
or more. (Few younger women had taken 
the Pill for this long, so the risk for them 
could not be assessed.) 

4 The death rate for ‘ever-users’ was ‘much 
greater’ than the death rate from pregnancy 
in the non-users. 

are these findings 
significant? 

All the figures quoted for deaths from 
circulatory disease are ‘statistically sig¬ 
nificant’—in other words, it is most un¬ 
likely that chance is the cause of the differ¬ 
ence. The actual risks quoted are, it is 
stressed, approximate, and it is possible 
that they could vary considerably. How¬ 
ever, Pill users studied had tended to have 
fewer serious past illnesses than non-users, 
and had previously experienced a lower pre¬ 
valence of circulatory disease. 


* The risks quoted here are approximate, as 

they’re based on small numbers of deaths, and 
they cannot be applied to countries where the 
incidence of circulatory disease is different. 


Some people have cast doubt on the 
findings. First, it has been pointed out, the 
number of deaths that occurred overall was 
small (101 out of about 46,000 women in 
the RCGP study). Certainly the figures 
from either study would have limited 
significance if taken in isolation, but look¬ 
ing at them in conjunction with other re¬ 
search is rather a different matter. (So is 
breaking the figures down into different 
categories, such as age, length of use or kind 
of disease involved, in this case circulatory 
disease.) Both studies confirm each other, 
while also supporting the conclusions of 
several earlier pieces of research 4 . They fit 
even more closely last year’s predictions 5 
by Valerie Beral, principal author of the 
RCGP study. 

Another factor considered by some 
(eg the FPA) to cast doubt on the results 
is that oestrogen doses have changed since 
the study began. But Valerie Beral has 
confirmed to me that most of the women- 
and most of those who died-were on low- 
dose oestrogen Pills. Furthermore, in earlier 
research on deaths from heart-attack 4 , 

Mann and Inman found that oestrogen 
dosage appeared to be irrelevant; and Dr 
Beral in her earlier study 5 found that low- 
dose pills were not exonerated. Also the 
RCGP data strongly suggests that pro¬ 
gestogen (the other component in the Pill) 
is now suspect as a cause of thrombosis 
k in the past only oestrogen dosage has been 
considered relevant). Finally, the Presidents 
of the RCGP and of the Royal College of 
Obstetricians and Gynaecologists are them¬ 
selves unsure whether lower doses of 
oestrogen have any advantages. 

so what’s new? 

By no means all the information in these 
two reports is earthshatteringly new. Cer¬ 
tainly, the possibility that risks may ex¬ 
tend to women who have stopped using 
the Pill is a new development, and deaths 
from circulatory diseases appear to be 
more varied than had previously been 
thought. For example, the increased inci¬ 


dence of subarachnoid haemorrhage (bleed¬ 
ing in the fluid-filled space around the 
brain) was not strongly suspected before. 

Apart from that, duration of use has 
been strongly implicated before with 
regard to heart attack 4 , and other studies 
have indicated increases in blood pressure 
after five years of use. The differences iu 
overall and age-related risks appear greater 
than estimated before, but they broadly 
confirm Valerie Beral’s observations of 
death rate trends in 21 countries 5 . On the 
basis of previous studies, the risk of death 
in women over 40 has been considered un¬ 
acceptably high, while in women aged 30- 
39, the risk has been considered high 
enough to recommend discontinuing the 
Pill if one risk factor (eg smoking, hyper¬ 
tension or even long-term use) and especi^ 
ly more than one is present. Even in the 
1974 study, the death rate from circulator) 
disease was found to be three times higher 
in Pill takers than non-users. The report 
excused this as statistically insignificant, 
but as Dr Beral pointed out at the time, this 
was ‘a cause for concern’, when combined 
with other evidence in the same report. 

So it seems unrealistic to dismiss the 
serious implications of this research, 
though it’s hardly realistic for Oliver 
Gillie to suggest that “the risks for older 
women are much higher than was ever 
thought likely before’’. Since no nation¬ 
wide warnings on the Pill have appeared 
since the over-optimistic publicity round 
the 1974 report, it is timely that recom¬ 
mendations should be widely circulated 
to all doctors in the country. 

recommendations 

Several bodies and individuals have now 
made recommendations.iome take the 
findings seriously, some are sceptical- 
possibly ignoring some of the evidence, or 
worse, misrepresenting it. 

The Committee on Safety of 
Medicines** is among the sceptics. Its re¬ 
commendations are wishy-washy, probably 
the result of a compromise: that no change 
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necessary in the warnings and precautions 
0r lJle ^ “except to emphasise the im¬ 
portance of the increased risk for women 
ne later age group, especially those who 
are cigarette smokers”. 

The DHSS is somewhat less sceptical, 

th^re*^ 3 ^ wo ’^ ace d role of supporting 
e v while drawing attention to re- 
mmendations made by the presidents of 
•"■o Royal Colleges that: 

' a women over 35 taking the Pill “would 
wise to reconsider their method of con¬ 
ception”; 

cn S °- 1 ? e women aged 30-35 ought to re- 
^nsider, especially those on the Pill more 
--•an five years and smokers; 
ey or women under 30, they have “no 
^ence to justify recommending any 
4 ange of oractice”, while emphasising the 
genera] advantage of stopping smoking”; 


m add that they are “unable to deter- 
c lne ^ rom Present evidence whether oral 
oest traCe Ptives containing lower doses of 
J- s trogen confer any advantages over those 
Co ntami n g 50 meg”. 

s ; . , Wo ^ m Portant medical journals make 
1 ar comments: the Lancet -"It would 


seem 


wise to consider other forms of 


0n ntrace Ption for women with more than 
a e risk factor and also for those in older 
y 0 ^^ rou P s “-- an d the British Medical 
er ^ na [ “blanket reassurance can no long- 
and^‘^ Ven to women above the age of 30” 

- No longer does it seem reasonable to 
f 0 Pect women to take oral contraceptives 
$Da V >, rtuall y their whole reproductive 
n ■ (Why, however, the BMJ ever 
one’ * ^at ta ^ ng ^ throughout 
e e s ^ e rtile life was reasonable given the 

irJ ence * or lack of it, is difficult to 
l magme!) 

rel L ^ at a ^ out the FPA? In a detailed press 
CSVr 6 ’ ^ Comes out * n favour of the 
t - s re commendations, not even men- 
de ° nin g ^ose of the Royal College presi- 
a nts - ft stresses the fact that most women 
r ; enow taking Pills with less than 50mcg of 
r°ge n> that the overall death rate of 


a11 


y°nien in the studies was below the 


^ at ional average (while not explaining the 
JSSl ble reasons why-such as social class 


Va riat 


RCr 10nS )‘ ^ so ment ion that in the 
p.,, study “there is a suggestion that the 
c c °uld have a protective effect against 
j n C er’\ i n fact, while the figures may 
Sgest this, the report does not examine 


such 


Possible benefits of the Pill because 


rviwiuic UCJICllla II1C rlil UCtdUiC 

a nH ^ lgUres cou ^ b e due to other factors, 
j a ev idence as to whether the Pill can 
Jr r ^ ase or re duce incidence of cancer is 
nilicting and inconclusive. A fuller dis- 
c Ssi °n of this issue would have been help- 
u *n the report. 

in Per ^ a P s most surprising-particularly 
. the light of the RCGP findings-is the 
A s assertion that “the known risks 
^ ated to Pill-taking need also to be 
Se ssed against the risks of unwanted 
| re gnancy”. The FPA and others eager 
c ° encourage women to take the Pill have 
°nsistently stated in the past that the 
1 ks of the Pill are less than those from 
^ e &nancy and childbirth. This has always 
e n based on fallacy, for pregnancy is not 
i j s °le alternative to the Pill. It’s particu- 
I r, y disturbing that the FPA continues to 
^Ply this in the light of current research. 


whait are we to 
make of all this? 

It is still difficult to draw conclusions 
for individual women. We do not have 
enough data to assess the relationship 
between age, smoking and duration of 
use, nor to compare continuous use with 
sporadic or intermittent use, or heavy with 
‘light’ smoking. Moreover the data cannot 
tell us how long after stopping the Pill 
women might be at risk, nor which women. 

This leads us to wonder whether despite 
the vast amount of research, all the con¬ 
ditions that might be affected by the Pill 
are showing up. As the years go by, more 
and more problems appear: first of all the 
risk from thrombosis, then heart attack, 
strokes and liver tumours; more recently, 
the possibility of an increase of incidence 
of cervical cancer in long-term users, and 
finally these studies’ findings. 

Surprising as it may seem, these are 
the first pieces of long-term research to 
emerge since the Pill was first doled out in 
the 1950s, in spite of the many warning 
signs that appeared soon afterwards. Also 
few animal studies concerned with safety 
were performed before the Pill was given 
to large numbers of women. So today even 
larger numbers of women are effectively 
being experimented on . 

There is also the problem of defining 
which groups of women may be at risk. 

In these two studies, for example, all the 
women concerned were healthier, on 
average, than the general population and 
tended to be drawn from a “higher” social 
class. (The effect of drugs on people from 
different classes is as yet unresearched.) 
Other unresearched categories may also be 
at risk. 

Take the question of women who are 
light in weight, a subject which has in¬ 
trigued me for some time. When I took the 
Pill, it seemed strange to me-weighing less 
than seven stone-why a dosage that could 
stop a woman of ten or twelve stone being 
pregnant was also necessary for me! It seem¬ 
ed even stranger when I discovered that 
bodyweight is usually taken into account 
when the effect of drugs is assessed. 
Searching the text books, I could find none 
that even considered the subject; nor 
could anyone else enlighten me. But 
finally, in June 1977, a brief report appear¬ 
ed in the BMJ 7 considering “The relation 
of body weight to side effects associated 
with oral contraceptives”. Out of about 
500 women, the lowest incidence of report¬ 
ed side effects (such as menstrual cramps, 
nausea and vomiting) appeared amongst 
‘overweight’ women. ‘Underweight* women 
reported the highest incidence. These dif¬ 
ferences tended to disappear after the 
third cycle, but this preliminary study sug¬ 
gests a need for more research, and serves 
to illustrate a point. 

•••••••••••••• 

Not since the RCGP’s 1974 report has 
there been such media interest in the Pill. 
That was an interim report, the results 
being “too important to be withheld for 
many years”. No-one, as far as I am aware, 
has discussed the present findings in the 
context of that glowing report and the 
fact that, three years later, the RCGP 
President is discouraging all women over 


35 from taking the Pill and casting doubt 
on the wisdom of any woman over 30 
taking it. 

Why the apparent change of tune? In 
SR 32 I explored many of the reasons for 
the 1974 report’s bias.against risks. Since 
then, Barbara Seaman reports an interview 
with William Inman of the CSM, who said 
that many of the figures for complications 
were too low. g Another reason for the 
change is tnat the main author of the latest 
RCGP report was herself a critic of the 
way the RCGP had previously presented 
figures on death rates. 

But a more fundamental question 
remains. If much of the information in 
these latest studies is not new, why has 
there been so little official recognition in 
Britain until now of the known risks of the 
Pill? 

The answer is of course to do with 
politics. Women’s needs are rarely put first 
when it comes to developing and monitor¬ 
ing contraceptive techniques or providing 
information about them. It has suited too 
many people for too long that the Pill 
should be freed from suspicion. It is easy 
to see how those concerned with popula¬ 
tion control should fear a steep rise in the 
birth rate if many women were to stop 
using the Pill-for ‘The Pill’ has become 
virtually synonymous with ‘Contracep¬ 
tion’. Similarly, it has been easy for 
politicians and decision-makers not to 
provide a comprehensive birth control 
service-which includes sterilisation. And 
finally, they can ignore the abortion issue 
... for perhaps only as long as women 
are expected to go on the Pill. 

But now at last it’s official-yes, there 
are risks. Exactly what and to whom they 
apply is still a big question, so the choice 
for women is hardly any easier. But even if 
the situation were clearer, women could 
still not make a real choice as long as 
birth control facilities are not uniformly 
available. One thing becoming clear as a 
result of these reports is that the demand 
for sterilisation-both male and female- 
is far exceeding supply. 

These studies serve to expose a contra¬ 
diction in the system: that while in theory, 
choice of birth control method is available 
to any woman who wants to use it, in prac¬ 
tice this is limited ... to those methods 
compatible with more powerful outside 
interests.# 

1 Oral Contraceptives and Health by Royal 
College of General Practitioners (Pitman Medical) 
1974. 

2 "Mortality among oral-contraceptive users” by 
Royal College of General Practitioners’ Oral 
Contraception Study, The Lancet 8.10.77. 

3 Mortality among women participating in the 
Oxford (Family Planning Association Contracep¬ 
tive Study ” by M P Vessey, K McPherson, and 
Bridget Johnson, The Lancet 8.10. 77. 

4 For example. Mann and Inman, BMJ 3.5. 73; 
Mann et al, BMJ 3.5. 75; A K Jain, American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaecology 126, 
p301 1976. 

5 "Cardiovascular disease, mortality trends and, 
oral-contraceptive use in young women” by 
Valerie Beral, The Lancet 13.11.76 

6 A government body which can make 
recommendations but not enforce them. 

7 BMJ 25.6.77, P P Taylor and G S Berger. 

8 Women and the Crisis in Sex Hormones 
Rawson, USA) 1977. 
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Monday Oi t. 3rd 

9.30am: We collected the van and set off 
up the A10. We’re excited-after all the 
preparation this will be the real test. The 
van, a hired Ford Escort, is crammed full 
with two tables, ten boxes of books, 
blankets, plastic sheeting, sleeping bags, 
flasks, maps and leaflets . . . 

11.30am: Put up the banner—looks great! 
Phone BBC to arrange interviews. We 
must spend all our time on interviews for 
the media-we’ve come here to meet 
women, but some publicity is crucial to 
let women in the area know we’re here. 

3.1 5pm: We’ve been trhown off our pitch 
in Kings Lynn. As soon as we set up the 
stall in the market the traffic warden 
arrived and we. were made to leave. 
Swaffham: Parked outside Woolworths, 
several women came and talked. No sales 
and it was freezing. 

Norwich-at the BBC: After we were plied 
with drinks the interviewer went through 
the questions. Most of them were trivial- 
ising, like “What do you think of Enid 
Blyton and Agatha Christie, the most 
prolific women writers this century?”, 
we said that they didn’t challenge tradi¬ 
tional images of women so we weren’t 
selling their books. 

9pm: A dozen women from local groups 
came to meet us, they were very supportive. 
Joan and Doris are taking time off work 
to join us. A women’s centre has opened in 
Norwich and we took copies of local news¬ 
letters to hand out. 

Tuesday Oct.4-#i 

Stalham: Found a market where we were 
able to set up the stall under cover. Lots of 
interested women around. Sold books and 
had good discussions. Joan met a potential 
new member for the Norwich group. 
University of East Anglia: We were really 
welcomed. Many women bought books 
they specifically wanted but couldn’t get 
locally. We talked about why we weren’t 
more positive about selling to men-we 
want to direct our energies towards women. 
Evening: We met a group of women from 
Ipswich, who told us about their plans to 
start a feminist magazine. 

Wednesday Oct.S-tf) 

Ipswich: Set up outside a nursery as women 
were there with their children. Though 
they hadn’t been expecting us they bought 
lots of books-especially ones on child¬ 
care. 

Moved on to a factory-just finished setting 
up for the shift change when it began to 
rain, so we had to leave. 

24 hours a day collective decisions grind 
us down but it’s good working things out 
together. It’s great meeting so many strong 
feminists who have to travel miles to meet¬ 
ings and who meet very few other femin¬ 
ists. 

Woodbridge: Stayed with Lindsay who 
showed us how to spin and came to the 
stall the next day. 

Thursday Ocf. 6fh 

Woodbridge: Stopped at a school. We 


Feminist books and magazines are not sold 
in most shops-because the commercial dis¬ 
tribution network is controlled by men 
who are only interested in making a profit. 
Most feminist writing is not seen as being 
profitable. 

This summer a group of us got together 
to try to do something about this. We 
decided to organise a Women's Libera¬ 


tion Bookbus to take publications 1° 
small towns and villages, both to commit 
ted feminists and to women who f ve ne* eI 
read feminist publications. 

We raised £ 185 at a jumble sale to pof 
for a trial run. We decided to g° j° 
Norfolk and Suffolk-there are p1 ' 
bookshops there, it's not far from London 
and we had some contacts. Here f s ho# 1 
went, based on the diary we wrote. 


heard the women saying “Let’s go and 
have a look”-many took leaflets, but 
most didn’t have money with them to buy 
books. We felt good about this stop, so 
many women came and chatted with inter¬ 
est. Maybe it helps when women are to- 
gether-they don’t feel so shy. 

Market place: Rained again-tried to set 
up a polythene cover over the stall but it 
looked very uninviting. 

Framlingham: Went to town centre but 
the schedule said the castle-we hadn’t 
expected women to be there but in fact 
six women were waiting for us. Most 
hadn’t expected women to be there but in 
fact six women were waiting for us. Most 
hadn’t met before so they exchanged 
addresses, but we felt bad-we must stick 
to the timetable. Stayed the night with 
Margaret—log fires, home made cider . . . 

Friday Oct. 7+h 

Diss: Interest from passing women, several 
sales, two press interviews, but hassles 
about parking in the market. 

Harlston: Drizzle, place deserted. 

Sat Mr day Octft/i 

Bury St Edmunds: Lots of interest from 
passers by. Talked about a permanent book- 
bus and the long-term lifestyle it would 
mean. It’s wearing always being ‘on show’ 


and it’s difficult to relax meeting new 
people constantly. Selling seems less im¬ 
portant than talking with women. 
Sudbury: Val who lives locally spent the 
afternoon on the stall. Lots of women 
shopping in the market came up to us,jm e 
talked about her life since her husbj 
death. A good final afternoon. 


Postscript 


Iffmi 


We learned a lot about how the_ 

could operate and the trial run convinced 
us that it’s worth carrying on and trying t0 
find a Way of making it a viable, full-time 
project. We’re looking at ways of getting 
grants. We’ve already received a £10 dona¬ 
tion-thanks! We hope that as well as pi -0 " 
moting feminist publications and ideas, t he 
Bookbus will be a stimulus for women to 
write and print. We’d like to hear from ^ 
other women who want to talk about 
setting up a similar project in their area 
and from women who have ideas about 
financing it and places for us to visit. It 
won’t be possible for us to do any more 
long trips until we have the money, but 
we’re building up a list of contacts around 
Britain. We also need more collective mem¬ 
bers (we’re London based), if you’re inter¬ 
ested please contact us at: 24 Palace Road, 
London N8.Q 
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